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Tun greggles that have been made for 
liberty in this country, form the nobleſt cha- 
racteriſtic of Engliſhmen. Generous, brave, | 
and patient under every peril and fatigue 
_ which was the price of freedom; every new 
ſtruggle has added a luſtre and magnanimity 
to the name. While all Europe has been 
| enſlaved, ſuffering under the caprice or ty- 
_ ranfy of theit different deſpots, whole pride 
aud teſtleſs ambition ſo often difturbed the 
tranquility of their neighbours, the ſafety 
a B of 


(# ) 
of this country, and the privileges of Britons, 
have been preſerved by efforts not more 
glorious than they are aſtoniſhing, | Natural 
proſperity has been the rewards of theſe ex- 
ertions ; and while the object of government 
was confined to general liberty and protec- - 
tion, cue contributions of the people were 
over-paid in the bleſſings which were ſecured. 
But as every thing human requires alteration 5 
and amendment, ſo does our preſent conſti- 
tution. A power, equally dangerous with 

the moſt: flagrant deſpotiſcm, has: rovm gut 
5 of it; and has been permitted, by our wealth 
and credulity, to extend itſelf. Iris: time for 
the people to examine into the cauſe-which | 
produdes it. Expences have been incurred 
in tlie mat wanton' manner until the na- 


bon; ſaddled with a load which is iufapport - 


ble, feels! the decaying ſinews totter under 


its weight. From the efforts of out anceſtors 


Y ſprang” their former glory and happineſs 1 
from. our exertions muſt ariſe ours. The 


7. 


( wi ) 
people are eſſentially the ſame ; our intereſt 
is inſeparable. We muſt fall and riſe as one 
man. To the people I dedicate this pro- 
duction. If 1 it merit their approbation. or 
1 produce one good effect, I ſhall feel that ſa- 
1 : tisfaQion, which is the higheſt felicity a ra- 
tional being can enjoy, that of being thought 
well of OO his — 
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P HILOSOPHY,. in the courſe of the 
preſent century, has gained more ground, 
and brought to light more important 
truths, than the moſt celebrated paſt zras 
of reaſon and ſcience. In the removal 
of prejudicies, a glimmering ray of light 

has been expanded into the blaze of noon, 
which ſeems likely to illumine the whole 
earth. While Engliſhmen have enjoyed 

the bleſſings of freedom, their minds have 
been turned to the elucidation of every 
ſubject. Perhaps we owe our ſuperiority 

over the ancients to the fortunate invention 
I " af 


(ix ) 
© of printing, to the diſcovery-of the pola 
attraQtion of the needle from the inffuence of 
the load - ſtone, and to the perfection, which 
the mathematics and aftronomy have attain» 
| ed. While the revival of letters has Aeg, 
the collected wiſdom of ages paſt to the ir 
of modern reſearches, the former 
| invention hes rapidly multiplied copics of 
the productions of genius and learning; 
which have been eaſily diſſeminated through 
every order of men. The latter improve- 
ments have not only led to the diſcovery of 
new worlda, but have facilitated the commu- 
nication between different and remote na- 
tions; and commerce, with its blandiſh- 
ments, has given a poliſh to men tranſcen- 
dently pleaſing ; manners more lovely than 
the frantic gallantry of chivalry. Reaſon, 
and the productive arts, have been the fruits 
of the one; wars and folly have marked 
the GFIrAVRgance of the e 


While Englifhmen were the only free 


3 people in exiſtence, we ſeem to have been 


x contented with our conſtitution, thou gh we 
often 


1 Pr 
_ complained of the abuſes of govern- 
ment. It was natural in this elevation to 
. with graceful pride, our com- 
parative felicity. While it ſecured to us a 
proſpect of permaneut proſperity, we believed 
it the model of perfedtion; and that the 
abuſes were more the effect of degeneracy, 
weakneſs, or wickedneſs, in the adminiftra- 
tion of government, chan that of the _ 
defects of * conſtitution. | 


| RefleBing on theſe rn 68 it 
appeared to me, at firſt, that no talents could 
effect their immediate deſtruction. I clearly 
perceived that that popularity to which many 

look up, depended upon the temper of the 
times; and that is not unlike the habits of 
our bodies, either fervid, temperate, or phleg- 
matic, according to the nutriment it has 
taken, and the vigorous or degenerate ſtate of 


the conſtitution. Vigorous minds, on which 


the hope of many reſts, I alſo ſaw, were to 

be ameliorated only by the charms of true 

ſcience, and by a pure and juſt conception of . 
the 


64 


the elementary principles of right and vrrong. 
The degenerate, I likewiſe obſerved, was ſel- 
dom capable of renovation. Seeing theſe 
things were ſo, I feared, left no amendment 
could be introduced into our preſent politi- 
cal ſyſtem, and that we ſhould be obliged to 
wait for riſing generations, and for a more 
manly turn of thinking, before we could ex- 
pect the peccant or defeQive parts of the 
ſyſtem to be removed. But ruminating on 
the continued abuſes that have been prac- 
| tiſed, and the ruinous conſequences which 
muſt inevitably follow their extenſion, I was 
ſtimulated to examine more minutely into 
their nature; and encouraged by the many 
_ enlightened publications, which are daily 
produced upon the privileges and benefits of 
civil ſociety, I ventured to commit to paper 
my reflections upon the nature, defects, and 
abuſes of the Britiſh conſtitution, in that 
natural order in which they aroſe in my mind, 
If I have been able to communicate any 
thing worthy of notice to the world, I have 
the pleaſure to aſſure my countrymen, they 
are dhe ſentiments of a large proportion of 


that 


(= ) 
that claſs of men to which I belong; and 1 
flatter myſelf, that I ſhall deſerve the thanks 
r 
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ARLIAMENT: confi of A ot 


| firſt Magiſtrate, Lords, and Commons. 

The r e negative voice in the legiſla- 
_ He is intruſted with the executive 
= ; and ſeveral other powers and privi- 

leges, which are called prerogatives, are an- 
nexed to this truſt. The houſes of parliament 
have their rights and privileges; ſome of 
which are common to both, others particular 
to each. They prepare, and they paſs bills; 


or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are ſent to 


them. They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, re- 
monſtrate. The ſupreme judicature reſides in 
| w 


to give or refuſe ſupplies accordingly. 
by the peculiar privileges belonging to the 


correct the abuſe of it. 


the human mind is capable of conceiving ; and 


( 18 ) 


the Lords. The Commons are the grand 
inqueſt of the nation; and to them it belongs, | 
likewiſe, to judge of national expences, and 


Thus, 


different branches of the legiſlature, the 


theory of our conſtitution promiſes the ſe- 
_ curity of good government ; and that if one 


part ſhould at any time uſurp, or exerciſe, 
more power than the law has given it, 


or makes an ill uſe of legal power, the other 
two parts may, by uniting. their ſtrength, 
reduce this power into its proper bounds, or 


This ſyſtem, lo pleaſing in theory, is the 


the contentions for its ſupport have contri- 


buted more to perſuade us that we enjoy the 
| benefits of good government, and extenſive 
liberty, than to give us che real poſſeſſion of 
them. This alone is ſufficient to prove io 
me, that the conſtitution, though good and ſa- 
lutary, upon the whole, is yet, in ſome re- 


ſpects, materially defeQtive. How. far the 
different powers are properly ballanced and 
defined, is the object of my enquiry. The 


inveſtigation of thus will naturally open and 


diſplay 


(19) 


diſplay its deſoQs—I will remain * 
to apply the remedy. Ai 


After all that has been e on the 
ſcience of government and politics, it yet 
remains to be proved, by practice, whether a 
legiſlature, ſupreme in the whole ſcience of 
government, decreeing and executing by 
agents of its immediate appointment, is ca- 
pable of producing thoſe effects to which the 
_ wiſdom, moderation, energy, and ſplendor, 
of a mixed form of government is equal. I 
ſay, energy; for it is poſſible that contin- 
gencies may ariſe, when the execution ſhould 
be almoſt inſtantaneous: and ſplendor; for too 


great an uniformity of habits, occupations, - 


and manners, might degenerate into a flug- 
giſh dullneſs which would rob our ſublunary 
felicity of half its charms. This ſort of go- 
vernment, vis, the mixed form, is moſt 
likely to ſuit all orders and diſpoſitions of 
men, and- moſt likely to bring into play me 
various talents which are to be found in hu- 
man nature: for, when merit has a fair 
chance, it ſeems to promiſe to arrive at all 
that perfection, to which our limited capa- 
cities are competent. 


. 2 1 
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I know this opinion will be objected to by 
republicans, upon the principle, that their 
form of government is equally ſuſceptible of 
the ſame advantages, without the expences of 
monarchy; that preference given to merit is 
the primum mobile and eſſence of their ſyſtem ; 
but the competitors are too numerous, and 
the right of determining by far too extenſive 
for that precifion and order ſo neceſſary for 
the quiet and harmony of mankind. I will 
ſay nothing of the ancient government, of 
which ſo much has been ſaid already; and 
which, in my opinion, were barbarous, 
compared with the preſent enlightened ideas 

upon the ſubject. The government of Ame. 
rica is republican, but mixed, though none 
of the orders are hereditary. It is a new 
ſpecies of republicaniſm; and I hope, for the 
-honour of human nature, it will prove as 
eligible as any other mixed government. It 
is at any rate an experiment in politics, and 
its ſucceſs will be a proof of the wifdom of 
its founders. It would have been abſurd in 
them to have erected a diſtinction of men, 
even if the temper of the times of its cre- 
ation would have admitted 01 i. N 


o made the influmce df the Crown 
through the various ſtages of the govern- 
ment 


1 


ment of this country, would be a work of 

time, as well as irrevelent in this undertaking. 
It is ſufficient to know, that at the glorious 
revolution of 1688, that its prerogatives were 
in a great meaſure defined; but unfortunately, 
the privileges of the different branches of the 
legiſlature, were not poiſed with ſufficient 
preciſion to give permanent ſecurity to the 
tranquility of the people ; however, a great 
point was gained, which has been, perhaps, 
the material cauſe of the ſucceſs, proſperity, 
and happineſs, which the people of England 
have fince enjoyed, and it is the beſt argu- 
ment in favour of the aſcertainment of its 
peculiar eſſence in government, and the point 
or line at which it ought to be limited; 
which done in a conciſe manner, there then 
may be chance of arriving at a juſt idea of 

the perfections, or imperfections, of ſuch a 
conſtitution as that of Great-Britain. But, 


Antil that is done, it muſt continue to be as 


heretofore, a mere government of miniſters, 
counteracted at leſs fortunate æras by the opi- 
nion of the people, and conſequently ſubje& 
to thoſe diſorders and diſtreſſes incidental to a 
weak or wicked adminiſtration: a fluua= 
tion which diſgraces an ' enlightened nation, 
characterizes a marcidity of intellect in them 
to fuffer it; and to indure which is a hardſhip 
we 


- —— — — — . 
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we ſhall deſerve as long as we are content to 


bear the impoſition. 


After the rebellion of 1745, we may look 
upon the Crown as firmly fixed upon the 
preſent illuſtrious family; and that ſuch a 
ſecurity given to the nation, particularly after 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in December 
1748, as might have enabled government to 
have attended to the arts of peace alone, 
and to the means neceſſary to liquidating a 
debt, which, in a great meaſure, had been ac- 
cumulated in ftruggles for the liberty of Eng- 
liſhmen, and the benefit of mankind in ge- 
neral ; and, which, at that time, was conſi- 
dered as a burthen as highly oppreſſive to the 
induſtrious part of the nation, as it was dan- 


gerous to the manufacturing and commercial 
intereſt, the firſt object of an inſulated and 
maritime people. But mark the reverſe. In- 
terfering in every petty quarrel which took 
place among the tyrants upon the continent, 
and ſquandering thoſe treaſures in uſeleſs wars 
which the ingenious induſtry of the manu- 


facturer, and the hardy labour of the culti- 


vator, had earned and chearfully yielded to 
1 government; flattered with hopes, that the | 5 
time would arrive, when the premiums of 
their talents and ſweat would be appropriated 


: | | to 


( 3 
to lightening the load which he had long 
willingly borne as the price of his liberty, and 
that peaceful tranquility which a ſettled go- 
vernment produces. ; 


I beg not to be told, that theſe wars were 
neceſſary to ſupport that imaginary balance 
of power which has been ſo much talked of, 
and ſo little underſtood; that it was neceſſary 
to check the imperial force of one tyrant, to 


| prevent a leſſer one being ſwallowed up; that 


it was the glory of Britain to hold the ſcales 
of juſtice in one hand, and the ſword of 
terror in the other, that theſe wars gave a 
| hardineſs to her ſons which prepared them 
for the defence of their own privileges, and 
acquired a glory and luſtre to the name of 
Britains, which has given them a pre-emi- 
nent rank among the potentates upon the 
globe. This is all unſubſtantial as the fic- 
tions of a poetical brain. What would it, in 
common ſenſe, ſignify to Engliſhmen, whe- 
ther an Auſtrian, Pruffian, Saxon, or Ruffian 


tyrant prevailed? Would the condition of 
their miſerable and unfortunate vaſſals, have 
been in any degree bettered? On the con- 
trary, did not our interference rather tend to 
prolong thoſe ſanguinary wars which deſo-— 
* whole countries, reduced millions of 


human 
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human beings to that degradation and d iſtreſs 


which is ſhocking to think of, and place that 
unfeeling monſter a tyrant in a more frightful 


point of view than could be done by the moſt 
laboured deſcriptions of his depredations? 


When did the Engliſh want examples of 
courage or experience in the perils of war to 
teach them bravery? The very thought is 
a libel upon their magnanimity and ſpirit. 
How did the aborigines of our country treat 


the illuſtrious, but tyrannic Czſar? How 


dearly did they fell their lives at the Norman 
invaſion, though their claim was -dubious ? 
What nation or people under heaven ever 


gave more martial proofs of innate-intrepi- 


dity and determined reſolution than they + did . 


in the coutinual and ſucceſsful wars a 


France, or in the long, bloody, and evil 
wars, for power and ſucceſſion to the Crown, 
which had their origin in contentions againſt 


the encroachments of regal tyranny until the 
final ſettlement in favour of Henry the Se- 
venth ? How rudely did they treat the grand 


armament, ſent by that impotent enemy to 
human nature, Philip the Second of Spain, 
to chaſtiſe them, as he thought, for the diſ- 
+ guſt he had conceived againſt them, for pre- 
| ſuming to think like men? To ſay nothing of 
the numerous inſtances in more modern 


times, 


( 25 } 


times, in which they have proved, that they 
ſttiill inherit the courage and bravery of their 


I he war, which commenced in 1755, was 
upon ſufficient grounds, thoſe of defending 
our infant colonies. on the other fide of the 
French; but, perhaps, that was a conlequence 
of former wars . Where was the necelity of 
interfering with the wars upon the continent 
of that epocha? I could deduce a variety of 
arguments, from ſimple facts, why the nation 


ought to have avoided it, but which are of 


ſo recent a nature, and of which ſo much has 
been ſaid, that it would partake of nugacity 
to add any thing here; particularly as it is 
only my intention to point out former errors 
as far as they help to detect the cauſe of 
ahuſe and danger, RT FI 
be —— in 23 | | 


PET a 1 in 
the four quarters of the uw The brows 


* Lhare gps chought u negeſary Jaws to trouble the 
reader, by pointing out how that could have been a 


| conſequence; for a politician who cannot diſcover ſuch 
s corollary, muſt have too weak * Read io be — 
| die af conviction. . 


* 
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of our heroes were encircled with laurels; 
every breeze brought freſh tidings of our 
wealth and proſperity ; frantic joy wantoned 
in the yoluptuous gambols of luckineſs and 
ſtreaming plenty; and the nation felt like as 
a ſucceſsful. gameſter intoxicated with for- 
tune. But, alas! too ſoon experienced, that 
chances are in the power of all alike, only 
with the exception, that the moſt adroit and 
ſxilful will generally carry off the prize. But 
what may be allowable for a man of deſpe- 
rate circumſtances is a diſgrace to a great 

nation. A nation finds permanent ſecurity, 

Increaſing wealth, and, above all, equal feli- 
city from ſecuring general protection and en- 
5 to all orders of men alike. = 


Dp was the immoital Pitt (repugnant as it 
Was to his underſtanding to engage in that 
part of the war) who animated by his vigor 
and eloquence, and gave an irreſiſtible energy 
and force, to whatever his meaſures extended, 
7 which, in a great —_— contributed to che 
96969393 e 0 


But what was permanent of thaſs dazaling 
e We acquired an extenſion of 
territory upon the continent, of America, and 
gave * by the n. of Canada to 

| our 


t #9 


dur then colonies againſt the ambition of 
France, or rather of the tyrants of France: we 
acquired ſome ſecurity and acceſſion of ter- 
ritory in the Eaſt- Indies: but, what did we 
acquire upon the continent of Europe? (I 
do not aſk. this by way of triumph; for 1 
feelingly declare, it is merely that you may 
turn your thoughts to the ridiculous, extra- 
vagant, .and ruinous ſyſtem of interfering 
with continential affairs). I won't upbraid 
you with the ſafety of Hanover, for I be- 
lieve the whole of that buſineſs was as op- 
polite to the wiſhes of the nation, as it was 
_ uppermoſt in the heart of the ſovereign, 
and no doubt in the 'benevolence of your 
| hearts you found an excuſe for that predilec- 
tion; but, while I admire your ſympathy, I 
muſt beg leave to caution you againſt the dan- 
gerous evils which may àriſe from theſe at- 
tachmenta, ſo long as the command conti- 
nues — at 1 | 


+ wake nodes; of the! Auen 
war, and ſo proceed in order to the preſent 
times. The war againſt America I preſume 
will be acknowleged by all parties, was not 
the war of the nation, nor do I conteive it 
was that of the King, but that of his mi- 
| _ or of men who had continually fur- 

D 2 rounded 


Sovereign for hoſtilittes, and continued a diſ- 


an energy petuſtarty / to: hiniſelff ! Rhe. 


(8) 
rounded, him from: his youth, and who ftilh 
continue to influente and direct his poli- 
tics; and who, ſuggeſting the unpoputar 


_ meaſure of taxing America in an unconſti- 


tutionał manner, prepared the mind of the 


gracefub war for ſevem years, thereby giving 
acotvincitg proof of theeceſlityofreſtriftivig 


the mifchiovoos privilege of making war, and 
of the fallacy of that part of our government, 


which fuppoſes the hatiory may counteract its. 


dangerous inffuence 14 its as pe eg 
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„bes wa sed cb fob that deb ie; 


: becauſe its object v to force a people into 


taxation: without! being repreſented, - 4% Fax»! 
« ation; exiſts; only am refireſeritation;” ſaid - 


„ Gentleman tek us; 1 that America ig db. 


ſtinate; America. is oft im tate of re- 


e bellion ; I rejoice that America has reſiſted. 


_ ©. /Fhree:i Millions of people ſo dradio the 
„ © feelings. of liderty;cas: voluntarily tb ſubmit 
<<. to be ſlaves, would Have beer fit aflruments: 
„ tohave made ſlaves of the reſſl ? Tue ,,,! 

the ſentiments of ons of the greateſt men that 
any country ever produced}; and I believe 


they were the ſentitnents bf the gresteſt part 
on 1 ** 


— * 


ſplendor and ad vantage the ſubject gave it, 


(a) 


of the nation, yet the war was not only con- 

tinued, but continued with alt the force the 
nation was capable of employing, and at a 
greater expence, than this, or any other 
country ever carried on a war. In contempt 
of the humble fupplications of the defence- 

leſs Americans, m-0ppoſttion to the brighteſt 
faculties in parliament, to the moſt brilliant. 
oratory that ever was'ditplayed with all the: 


and to the luctiferous murmurs of generous 
indignation without doors. Such was the 
power of the executive part of the govern- 
ment, in the ſupremacy of its influence hur- 
rying every thing: before it, diſdaining all 

bounds and reſtrictions, like an unruly cur- 

rent, ſwelled with inceſſant rains, overturning. 
all articial barriets, and bearing impetuous 
upon its raging tide' the hard- earned wealth 
mam tu mourù over the rains of his fnattered 
faͤrtune. But what is to be dohe? To ſigh 
over theſe devaſtations will never prevent the 
like in future. The elements will continue 
the ſame; ſuſbject to the fame guſts and raging 

evory ming: experience teaches wiſdom; 
_ u is by a Jidicous appropriation | of 
knowledge 


( # } 


knowledge, that our comforts and happineſs: 
are to be made ſtable. New means muſt be 
found out to confine theſe currents, and pre- 
vent the like evils in future. The remedy is 
obvious, no ſovereign ought to have the 
power of making war, except in caſes of 
ſudden invaſion, or fubſtantial information 
that ſuch a thing is thixeatened, of the validity 
of which information the two houſes of parli- 
ament ſhould have the power or privilege of 
judging, and the miniſter ſhould be m4 
* 


\ 
Oer a * . JETT 
has given us the appearance of being a flou- 
riſhing people, ſince that unhappy: war; 
though according to the general computation 
we loſt 100,000 men, and ſunk 100,000,000 
of money. While the number of lives thus 
wantonly ſacrificed ſhocks our humanity, our 
wonder and indignity is excited at our mo- 


deration, in bearing patiently the en i 
evil af ſuch an accumulated 3 


1 burtlens bobs 8 eee the 


ſubject, who. has chearfully paid them, for 
that love of his country which a generous 
heart feels in the degradation of tutelary au- 
_ We have willagly given up many 

of 


CRY 


of" the comforts of life, and ſacrificed many 
of thoſe ſoothing elegancies which conſtitute 
the blandiſhments of ſublunary joy, with the 
pleaſing hope that government would conti- 
nue to make it their firſt object, to lighten our 
oppreſſions; which were almoſt forgotten 
in the flattering promiſes that have been made 
us. Is good nature to be oppreſſed? or are the 
hard-earned hoards which induſtry and pru- 
dence have laid by for times of ſcarcity, miſ- 
fortune, or decrepid age, to beprodigally ſport- 
ed with from the caprice or weakneſs of mi- 
niſters? who value higher the viſionary charms 
of a precarious reputation (which in the opi- 
nion of all men of ſenſe are infamous) than the 
comfort and happineſs of a munificent country 
groaning under the continual weights which 
'are perpetually heaped upon them ? This is 
not the end of government; and as I like to 
ſpeak from eſtabliſhed authority I will quote 
that acknowledged great law writer, Sir Wil- 
liam Blackſtone, who ſays, © The laws of 
nature being coeval with mankind, and 
| « dictated by God himſelf, are of courſe ſu- 
e perior in obligation to any other. It is 
4 „binding over all the globe in all countries, 
andd at all times: no human laws are f 
any validity if contrary to that which tends 
2 to the happineſs of mankind.” This au- 
4910 ES thority 


The only analogy of reaſoning is this. Is a 


| would anſwer me otherwiſe) I think that it 
proves to a demonſtration, the wars which 
this country have been engaged in for near 
fifty years paſt, taken in the aggregate, have 
been hurtful to its proſperity. Were theſe 
| wars undertaken for the defence, ſafety, or 
the ſecurity of the intereſt of Great Britain? 


In part they were; but a very ſmall part. 
However, we will admit, for the ſake of ar- 


(3) 


thority admitted, the queſtion is reduced to 
this ſhort iſſue. Have the laws and govern- 
ment of this country produeed that happineſs 
and proſperity which they are bound to do, 
or do they promiſe to do it in future? If not, 
thoſe parts which are deficient, 0 or — 

of evil, are revocable. 


TA 


Great Britain or not? Or, does a conſidera- 


dle debt contribute more to the proſperity of a 
nation than no debt? If Iam anſwered in the 


negative (and I preſume no man in his ſenſes 


gument, that all the wars fince the peace of 


Aix+la-Chapelle to that of America were im- 
me diately neceſſary for this country ta engage 


in. But I will not admit that it vas neceſſary 


to have hazarded any thing upon the' copti- 


( 8 ) 


nent. 80 logg us as. this cquntry.. remaige in- 
ulated, it. ut. depend for 1155 24 
very « of in ihabags, exe t e 
ſupported. and encouraged, the 2 

of Britain. would have na ir - ar Fm 


and: philoſophy have ar length triumphed, over | 
ſuperſtition, ſin, 1 and illumi- 
Wr 
i e EPPS | 
" Should all the Danegyriſt 1 
rr 
ing . nnen 
will kllens; dhat what once might hav bren 
whyleſpme and wife, may be, at this en- 
lighteaed-:period, not only dangerous but 
ruinoum To what à ftate of degradation 
6 have-ithe frequent wars of this dountry re- 
duced that valuable order of men, the labo- 
rious Poor? Wars undertaken in the arro- 
 Fance af power; in open defiance K ur. 
tice, public opinion, the real intereſts of the 
IONS CLE READ 
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What wage nde be che ſtate of England 
if theſe ſuperfluc ; Frefümptuous, and ru- 
ious "Wis, hat Hever- büve taken” place. 
The: e-pational debt "would have been at this 


Lox! 77 


time 158 or 200 556.50 Teſs" than it is at 


wy.” 


this-enormions? ſum might have" been 


Fark to ſay ubthing of tie mätmer in 


id to the entire Hquidation of the 


then exiſting public bürthen, ard tel che glory 


mae und embelliſhment 6f Grelſt-Britaim 
3 The axe 


5 conſequently would hat have been 
more than one-third, Ur half 'of What they 


are at preſent, our commerce would have had 
 Uduble the advantige(whith it hör a f and 
dur comforts,” inſtead of being abrnudged a 
they Have been? would have beenoincreaſed : 

4 the Jaberitzus poor would have been happy, 


and thoſe indigent mortals; whio cm our 


ſtreets and highways; for want of n in 


many inſtances," imploring impotent piex, pr 


a miſerahle half- penny to: purchaſt themſelves 
à mdrſel of ne dad been ſeen 


e e debe 1603 be: uh 

x" Ted 5 are told, 1d, 0 47 7 
1 1 e to OO 

is n, yai CE N Yor Jn 


Europe are ſo well tal en 818 'of ad, PO of 


_ of Englgnd Buthet . s ;hoth, for oragh fo e 0 


For my own part, I Abi be mightily pleated with 


the laws which have done this, which have provided bet- 
ter to feed than to * che poor.— Spect. No. 232. 


. 


( Is } 


purpoſe, and no reaſon-why they ſhauld hot 
be better. Phe hoſpitals are magnificent; 
andi in many of them, the regulations wiſe 
and ſalutary, but the poor las are defective; 
and thoſe who. are of a different opinion 1 
recommend to read that ineſtimable work, 
Smith's /*;Wealth.of Nations, a work, I am 

afraid, which has not yet been ſufficiently 7 
F ˙ o.. row. 


Wes © theſe collected 5 to ban ave 
no weight? Is the conſtitution to be left in a 
ſtate which will permit government to tranſ- 
greſs the ſame. bounds with impunity? Are 
„ * ink into a lethargy like an inani- 
m uined man, who views with, ſtupid 


impenc ing.cloud, which lours over 
his diſtracted head, ang finds. himſelf drawn 
over the brink, of. perdition before-his reſolu- 


tion returns? Our fields, will remain, but | 
anarchy, may lay them waſte, diſorder and 


clamour may wait at the door of every citi- 


zen, and the gorgeous monuments. of our 
glory and: fame may be ſhattered, the ſump- 
tuous deeds of our envied heroes and wor- 
thies may periſh in the general wreck, diſ- 
traction may; be gorged i in the plunger of the 


moſt ſplendid. opulence, which human art 


and induſtry 1 is capable of. accumulating, | 
E 2 It 


- 2 
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I; was an expreſſion of Cardinat De Retz, 
% When perſons have been fora long while 
in fuſpence about the undertaking a thing 
by reaſon of their fear in not ſucceeding in 
« jr, the impreſſion which that fear leaves in 


their minds, is commonly the caufe of their 


« going on afterwards too faſt in that un- 
« dertaking,” which is equally applicable to 
a government. It is by gradual amendments 
of any fyſtem that order is to be preſerved 


in the removal of che peecant parts. It is 


by order and moderation, that we can pre- 


ſerve whatever is beautiful and ſolid. The 


amendment of the conftitiition-has been long 


talked of, both in partiament-and out of it. 
The landed and great monied intereſt, have; 
for a long time, governed every thing, the 
| influence of the Crown excepted; which has 
_ compromiſed in fbime inſtances; reaſbn' will 


predominate i in its turn; the veil is removed, 
and when oppreffive birthiens;i with their 


grinding influence, touch the vital parts of 


property, the paſſions of men will then be 


rouſed, and: the continual abuſes of repeated 


armaments, and additional- taxes will ſtare 


dem broad in che face; which had, im forme = 
meaſure, been hid from. them by ag ver- 
flowing proſperity, a 


0 2: food nee 


tor our confitution.” 7 
Such 


\ 


LW 1 


Suck are the advantages of a free gavern- 
ment, notwithſtanding all the abuſes, that 
| England bas been in a degree the emporium, 
and miſtreſs of. the globe, while the inhabi- 
tants of almoſ,/ every other empire have 
groaned under the fetter of tyranny. Shall 

not liberty be ſuffered to keep her native ſeat? 
Will Engliſhmen. ever let it be Aaid, that her 
altars have been; violated, atid that the fair 
deity finding, bherſelf no longer worſhipped, 
bad inanſpiciouſiy flown to more favoured 
regioris? No ſuch thing, She was born with 
us, the is wedded to aur natures. The def- 
potiſm of abuſe may operate for a time; but 
freedom. muſ return more lovely and vi- 
gorous than ever, to renovate. her decayed 
empire, this has ever been the caſe, after 
thoſe-iſtuſtrious ftruggbes which have marked 
the wiſdom of ber fared votaties Free- 
* dom, ſaid Mr. Fox, one day, wen he was 
more ulually brilliant, conſiſta in the ſafe and 
fuered poſſeſſion of a man's: property, go- 
verned by laws certain and defined, with 
© many perſonal privileges, natural, civil, and 
religious, which: be cannot furrender with- 
Laut min to himſtif; and, of which, to be 
+. deprived by amy other power was deſpo- 
* tiſm. Our laws are neither defined, nor. 
certain in all caſes. Civil liberty is violated 
every 


( 38) 


every day in eonſequenee of che extenſion of 
the deteſtable exciſe fyſtem; which half a 
century paſt, in the taſe brought forward by 
Sir Robert Walpole, (chat enemy to virtue 
and good morals) threw the: whole" nation 
into a nnn tumult. oe 5 


' -— Such is the inſidious cuſhions of the His. 


ſent reprehenſible ſyſtem; it works ſecretly, 
it corodes one arch at a time, and will im- 
; perceptibly* ſap the main foundation, if no 
remedy is applied in ſeaſon, but that, I 
truſt, is enthroned in the boſom of every 
Engliſhman ; and, when their eyes are open, 
to behold the poiſon, I can hou no doubt 
the antidote will * 5 3. e 


we come now to ade 0 the aſs that hes 
been made of this - prerogative during the 
Preſent adminiſtration, which has produced 
three armaments in little more than four 
years, reckoning from the commencement of 
the armament againſt the Dutch, in June, 
1787, to the diſarming the equippement de- 
ſigned to have acted againſt Ruſſia in Auguſt 
laſt; which, taken altogether, muſt have coſt 
the nation, moderately ee denen * 
2 — if 9 5, al 


( 39 ) 

Tbeurmament againſt the Dutch was ge- 
nerlly oonſidered udicious, and was a glo- 
riouũ proof of the miniſter's abilities for war, 
n incraſedi lis popularity, and even his op- 

ponedrits::applauded bis wiſdom. Io me, 
and to many diſpaſſionate, ſenſible men, it 
appeared at the very time a moſt extravagant 
deluſion: I believe: occaſioned by the: re- 
ſenthent eoncebved [againſt - thoſe induſ- 
trious traders: Tor tlieir interference in fa- 
vour of the Americans. It was of ſo re- 
tent x date, that el did not much wonder that 
a brave, indignant, and generous people, 
s ho- had belield their country attacked on 
ederyiſide, and threatened almoſt. wich! imme- 
diate Juin ſhould- feel their courage revive 
that: affmattien which is the peculiar cha- 
i racteriſtle of freedows, and which led to thoſe 
happy's faccefſes Whieh accelerated the ter- 
mination” of that in glofious Wär; but it is 
rather extraordinary,” that the firſt miniſter . 
of - A country, Who bught to be the ge rdian, 
as* agent for the ſupteme magiſtrate, gef the 
Ple's initereſt, and whoſe ſituation ought 
to make Rim acedimtable/as ſuch, ſhould have 
been governec by a like reſentment for it'is 
| not'ealy* to diſeover te policy of ſo prema- 
ture an interference, in that ſhameful affair, 
even FW that the Stadthölder was an 


1 
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1 
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ciples d prlori. The ↄſtenfible policy. of the 
miniſter: was to reſtote to the Stadtheld. 
thoſe powers, and that deſpotiſm which che 


(4s ) 


mjured prince, and that this eduntry was 


bound in gratitude td wipe away the-indigni« 
ties with which the rade Hollander had co 
vered him. The nation Wanted repoſe, and 
the miniſter had aſſured 'them, that there 
ceipt of the Exchequer exceeded the expen+ 


diture half a million annualty; which would 


ſoon provide a finking : fund teuding tu leſſen 
the national debt, and reſtore to en 
ber — — and — 


2776" Ms [13 10 10 

by 45 politics upon the 33 

materially affected by the events of that war, 
| preſume L. ſhall not be accuſbd of teaſoning 

from events, if I venture toſinquire into the 


| policy of that interbeentel; particulaaly as 1 


ſhall ground my chief arglhments upon prin - 


4% Dich, Cho, by the bye, bad only 
ht back their government to its oxigi- 


nal ought pack Tecalling thoſe privileges which 


had been inſidiouſſy uſurped by their 8 
holder, ) had reduced in times of bade en 
and jaſtiee: to countgrad the .. | 


leagues which the machinations, andintriguing 
diſpoſitions of the French might. produce: 


* to Europe that balance of power ſo 


neceſſary 


( 4 ) 


neceſſary to the peace and ſafety of its different | 
kingdoms and empires; but above all acquiring an 
ally, confederating with Pruſſia; and thus this 
triple alliance, holding the balance of Europe 
in their hands, and reſtoring the favorite 
ſyſtem of interfering with the affairs of the 
continent in all its extent and ſplendor, which 
had been conſiderably ſullied from the time 
miniſters had made the ſubjection of America 
the object of their ambition. So that it is plain 
the plenitude of power, which they enjoy in 
their appointments as miniſters, as the con- 
ſtitution now - exiſts, prompts them to ſeek 
for means to gratify their ambition and pride, 
and is another moſt lamentable proof of the 


neceſſity of ene the baundaries of their 
ſway. 


Al ſenſible men had beheld the dawn of 
liberty in France; and, if they were very 
buſy in the Dutch affair, it ſhould have been 
attributed to the diſpoſition of the then mi- 
niſter of France, Calonne, whoſe attachment 
to the ancient tyranny of that country, he has 
ſince fufficiently evinced to the world, by the. 

' fugitive excurſions he has made to almoſt 
every court in Europe, ſupplicating aid for 
os reſtoration of deſpotiſm. But, admitting 
F | Calonne 


(a) 


Calonne had ſucceeded, which it is N moſt 
likely he would have done, had neither En gland 


nor Pruſſia interpoſed in the matter; would i it 
have retarded the freedom of Frenchmen? or 
would it have made the Dutch leſs our 
friends? I believe neither. I remember that 
brilliant orator, the late Mirabeau, in his ſe- 
cret letters from the court of Berlin, lamented 


that he had no oftenſible employment, and 


ſeemed to contemplate, with great ſatisfaction, 


the then expected meeting of the Aſſembly of 
the Notables, which was to take place in 


1787; and it was expected that circumſtance 


would occupy the whole attention of the 


French court. The glorious adminiſtration 


of the comptroller- general, Monſieur Turgot, 
had given them, previous to their interference 


in the American war, the etherial proſpect of 
freedom which had diffuſed a ray of light 


through the diſmal horizon of deſpotiſm, 


vhich acquired the moſt lovely luſtre by con- 
traſt, and which gave Frenchmen ſome idea 


of liberty, not only in theory, but in the' 


real enjoyment of it. But admitting that i 0 


was not in the compaſs of human foreſight, 
that France would have been ſeriouſly en- 


gaged in their domeſtic affairs, I ſhould be 
: * to be informed, whenever they precipi- 


tat ed 
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tated themſelves into a war to ſupport foreign 
fates or kingdoms, or engage in their quar- 
rels, until ſhe had formed a pretty juſt idea 


| how far that tate or kingdom would be able 


to ſupport itſelf, or till their opponents were 
harraſſed in their finances and ſtrength ? Did 
not that able politician Richlieu, in the long 
wars in Germany, continue to encourage 
Guſtavus Adolphus until great part of Ger- 
many was laid waſte, and till the reſources of 
the empire were exhauſted, before the armies 
of France were ſuffered to move? Did they 
hazard any thing for America till after the 
convention of Saratoga? The object up- 
permoſt in their hearts was, that of ſevering 
the colonies from the mother- country; at a 
time too, when their finances and navy were 
in a flouriſhing condition. Is it poſſible that 
any man then, who had made politics his 
ſtudy, could believe, that France, in the ſhattered 
ſtate her navy was then in, would impru- 
dently hazard a conteſt with ſuch puiſſant 
competitors as they ſaw were preparing for 

them, when the condition of their finances 
was alſo ruinous, threatening an immediate 
bankruptcy, and their country upon the eve 
of burſting the fetters of tyranny and abuſe, 
which might involve them in every horror 
F 2 of 
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of civil war, I will allow Mirabeau, the 
confidential emiſſary of Calonne, was duped, 
both at the court of Berlin, and by the 
Duke of Brunſwick, ſtill the armies of 
France would not have moved, or at leaft 
would not have a&ed until they had ſeen 
what ftand the patriots of Holland were 
likely to make. So that it is obvious, 
the marching of the Duke of Brunſwick, 
with the powerful ſupport the Statdholder 
had in both navy and army, would have 
ſettled that inglorious affair without any 
equipment on the part of this country, and 
thereby have ſaved the nation nearly a mil- 
lion of money, if not quite. 


a 


The armaments 1 Spain and Ruſſia, 
were maſter-pieces of their kind. The 
former might have been neceſſary, but it was 
managed with a puerility, and wavering which 
would have diſgraced a council of ſchool- 
boys. If the commercial intereſt, or dig- 
nity of Great-Britain had ſuffered, why was 
not a blow ſtruck immediately? The way to 
make tyrants and contumelious ſtates obſerve 
the faith of treaties, hoſpitality to ſtrangers, 
and the law of nations, is to chaſtiſe them 
without delay for their wanton cruelties and 
tyrannic depredations. Spain has too long 
N in- 


* ( 45 ) 
5 inſulted the moderation of this country with 
impunity, in the courſe of the preſent cen- 

tury, reſpecting imaginary limits, or indefi- 
nite rights upon the coaſt of America, to 
have had any indulgence, or time for re- 
pentance ſhewn her. The moment of action 
was, when the information was firſt authen- 

_ cated, of their having detained Britiſh pro- 
perty in contempt of exiſting treaties, or 
at furtheſt upon the return of the firſt 
meſſenger, as Spain did not promiſe immedi- 
ate reſtitution. © There are moments,” ſaid 
the late King of Pruſſia, which require us 
to exert all our activity in order to profit 
by them.” I will allow, (as it is not my 
intention to quibble,) that the miniſter did 
employ all poſſible activity; but it was 
merely in equiping. Meſſenger after meſ- 
ſenger was diſpatched, and returned, until 
the extravagance of the folly ſhrouded 

the miniſter's motives in ſuch a myſtery, 

that the French, who were bufily em- 
ployed about their own domeſtic affairs, 
not able to develope his real intentions were 

| alarmed, dreading the armament might be 
intended to aſſiſt their fugitive princes, in aim- 

| ing at a counter revolution, they determined 
in that perilous moment, as they thought, to 
examine the Family Compact, to arm and 
3 ſupport 
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ſupport Spain. Count Florida De Blanca, 
the miniſter of Spain, had now gained his 
point, was ready to negociate, ſettled preli- 
minaries, which are to direct the Engliſh how 
they are to conduct themſelves in future, in 
their viſits to the ſovereign realms of bit Ca- 
tholic Majefly on the ſhores of America; and 
which left the Britiſh trade in no better ſitu- 
ation than it was previous to that rupture, 
they agreed to reimburſe the merchant for 
the loſſes he had ſuſtained, in the violation of 
his property; the amount of which I have 
never learnt with exactitude, but it is gene- 
rally underſtood it was ſomewhere about 
15 or 20,000/. ; which ſeems to be the only 
indemnification we are likely to obtain for 
the immenſe expence of that armament “. 
It would appear like an intention of inſulting your 


underſtandings, to dilate upon the manner in which this 
buſineſs ſhould have been eonducted: the moſt common 


capacity will recollect, that the favourable period for that 
armament to have detected the Spaniards' homeward- 
bound galleons, would have been ſufficient to have 
pointed out the expediency of ſending the fleet to have 
cruiſed off Cadiz, which in all probability would have 
ſecured an indemnification for arming, and have given 
us peace upon our own terms; for it is not likely, that 
had we acted with ſuch deciſion, the French would have 
ſtirred in the matter, particularly as they looked upon us 
as freemen at that time, with whom they were diſpoſed 
to have been in the cloſeſt alliance; and certainly Spain 
_ is too impotent an enemy for us to doubt ſucceſs. 


Let 


( 47 ) 
Let us now cloſe the ſcene on what the world 
calls a farce, but what Engliſhmen feel to be 
a a tragedy of the moſt affecting kind, in or- 
der to clear the ſtage for a diſplay of the im- 
proved pantomimical abilities of Mr. Pitt. 


Ruſſia and the Turks had been at war for 
ſome three or four years, with ſome conſi- 
derable advantage on the fide of the Ruſſians, 
one a barbarous people, the other beginning 
to emerge from barbariſm ; and who, from 
the liberal encouragement given to arts and 
ſciences, begin to wear that poliſh which 
diſtinguiſhes a civiliſed nation. Their vaſt | 
extent of country approximating to the Pole, 
confined four months in the year at leaſt by 
intenſe. froſt ; which, from the nature of their 
government, which is arbitrary, and from 
the luxurious artificial aids, which men, high | 
in northern regions require to give them ani- 
mation, makes them an advantageous con- 
nection to a commercial and manufacturing 
country. They have ſhewn that predilection 
for Britiſh goods, which their ſuperior ex- 
cellence has given them in every part of the 
world. But thoſe hardy and judicious Ruſ- 
ſians, emboldened by their ſucceſſes, which 
the art of war gave them over their ferocious 
and unſkilful neighbours, were about to drive 


_ theſe 


1 


| | theſe unfortunate barbarians out of Europe, 
1 at leaſt this appeared would be the caſe to the 
WW Ztutelary guardians of the ballance of power. 
1 Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched from 
court to court; and it was determined to 
check the victorious arms of Ruſſia. Pre- 
parations were made for war with the greateſt 
t activity in Pruſſia; their armies were put in 
1 motion while the Empreſs was deſired to ſtay 
1 her hand, and check that pride for conqueſt 
i which had already cauſed fo much uſeleſs 
Wl bloodſhed, and which was tendingto overthrow 
the equilibrium of peawer in Europe, and con- | 
ſequently dangerous to the tranquility of man- 
* kind in general. The Empreſs replied with 
0 | Co ſpirit, and much good ſenſe, that after the 
Wh peace of 1775 between Ruſſia and the Porte 
ſhe had faithfully adhered to the ſtipulations 
agreed on between her and the Turks, but 
that theſe reitleſs Ottomans had haughtily de- 
manded, that the country called the Crimea, 
| ſhpuld be receded to them; that is, in plain 
Engliſh, if ſhe would not give back what 
they had conceded to her, as an acknowledg- 
5 ment of Ruſſian ſuperiority (the only acknow- 
no ledgement that deſpotiſm ever makes, for juſ- 
% tice is out of the queſtion) they would re- 
| new the war, and take poſſeſſion of it by 
force, which forced her into a de efenſrve War, 
ERS for 
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for that ſhe could not relinquiſh what had 
been ſo dearly earned, and which the object 
and ceconomy of her government required 
ſhe ſhould keep poſſeſſion of. That fortune 
- had crowned her arms with the moſt ample 
| ſucceſs; but, ever diſpoſed to pacific meaſures, 
ſhe was moſt ſincerely deſirous to ſecure tran- 
quility to Europe, by giving peace to the 
Porte; but, that ſhe required the further 
ceſſion of Oczakow and its diſtrict, compre- 
hending the Bog, as an indemnification for 
the very great expence this unprovoked war 

had put her to. But no, ſay the voluntary um- 

fires, © We will judge between you; you 

* ſhall make peace upon the terms offered by 

« the Porte; and if you do not conclude 

na treaty upon ſuch conditions we ſhall 
„aid the Turks with all our forces by land 
„ and ſea.” The Empreſs would not re- 
| cede, but determined to wait the iſſue. 
The Britiſh fleet was again equiped ; and, 
after ſix or ſeven months negociation, theſe 
umpires agreed, that if the Ottoman's would 
not make peace upon the terms firſt aſked 
by the Empreſs (that is, ſecuring the 


object of her demands), they were to be 


abandoned, and left to the fortune of war. 
Such was the object and end of the laſt ar- 
mament. I will leave you to judge, if ſuch 


G Iintem- _ 


E 


intemperance does not call aloud for thei imme⸗ 
diate interference of all good citizens to prevent 
the devoted bark from ſcudding before the gale 


of miniſterial poyer into the gulph of ruin. 


1 man who has read the hiſtory of 
modern Europe with attention, muſt be con- 
vinced that there have been very few in- 
ſtances, when the interference of this country 
could have been of any good effect in the af- 


fairs of the continent. It ſeems to have been 


neceſſary to check the ambition of Louis XIV. 
for the ſafety of mankind in general, and for 
ſupporting the perſecuted Proteſtants, ſuch a 
ſtep muſt always have been conſidered as 
wiſe, as it tended to general good, and ac- 
celerated the extenſion of philoſophy and 
truth, and deſtroyed that veneration for ty- 
rants, which the fetters of n are ſo 
well caknlatyd to ſecure. | 


. Caſt your eyes ba over the accounts * the 
wars of Italy, Germany, France, c. you 
will. find, at one time, a moſt formidable | 
confederacy of tyrants to deſtroy a ſmall but 
flouriſhing ſtate, which had excited their 
envy. View the ſame tyrants, almoſt i in the 
ſame year, divided amongſt themſelves; and 
che vicegerent of Chriſt upon earth, as he 
pre- 
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2 preſumptuouſly called himſelf, combating 
with a monarch, who was after war, s cano- 
nized: contemplate a miniſter o France 
proſeribing and condemning to eternal ruin 
thouſands of his worthy and induſttious 

countrytnen, on accoünt of their religious 
lentiments, and yet ſypporting the Huſt 61 

the ſame religious ſeQs at the fame time in 
Germany. Look but into the natüte of the 
quarrel, and diſputes which led t6 thife fan- 
guinary wars about the midate” or the pre- 
ſent century, (which many living witneſſes 
muſt tecolleft,) which left half Furope in 
mournitig, and you will find England ſup- 
porting Auſtria, and the French Prufha ; th then, 
without the nature of the af pute” Walz 

changed, England is allied to Prufits, and ; 
France with Auſtria; without mentioning a 
number of changes which were made by leſs 
conſiderable powers. © Beſides ein of 
inconſiftencies equally palp able, Which are to 
be found in the hiſtory of iis 3 and every 
other country, and Which muſt continue as 
long as the dangerous prerogative exiſts, of 

kings making war and peace at Pleaſure. 7 


View invinkithy the bbject of the late ar- 
maments, and 1 am convinced, that all men of 


288 Heads, and good hearts, muſt be equally 
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convinced of their inutility, and that they 


muſt be either preparations of ambition, or 


directed by. the folly of a ſtrange confuſion 


of mind, both of which muſt ever prove 
ruinous to the proſperity and happineſs of a 


country. If it ſhould be anſwered, that they | 

were made in compliance with the ſacred en- 
gagements of the nation, as an excuſe, it is 

equally nugatory; why were the engagements 


entered into? The policy is the ſame, and muſt 
have originated from the ſame cauſe of ambi- 
tion, or weeknek. The fact is, it is the remains 


of a Gothic practice, which. it does not become 
a free and enlightened people to ſuffer any 
longer to exiſt ; and is a call upon them to in- 
terdift its effects in future. However, I 
will not love the ſubject here; L will admit 
for a moment, that there z ſomething in this 
balance of! power, and chat! it is becoming the 
dignity of Great Britain to watch over it, and 
prevent its preponderating « either way. But 
I ſhould be obliged to any man that is inge- 


F £43 
nious Enough to tell m me how, or upon what 


„ ff As 


principles | they draw th e he concluſic ion, that the 
extenſion of the Ruſſian or Auſtrian empire 
to the "Black Sea, or even to Conſtantinople 
itſelf, can be either dangerous to the ſafety 
of Pruſſia, or hurtful to the trade of Great- 


Britain. Their approximation to thoſe eaſtern 
ſeas, 


53 
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ſeas, would naturally tend to weaken their 


influence and power in Europe. Such poſ- 


ſeſſions would lead to new commercial ob- 
Jes, and new. conqueſts, which would re- 
quire their whole care and ſtrength to ſup- 


port, and neceſſarily remove the capital of 
Ruſſia, at leaſt to more temperate regions, and 
ſeas more open, which would enable her to 


waft at pleaſure the productions of her arts 


and induſtry to diſtant climes. 


This may be a work of time, but it will 


always form the firſt object of that wiſe and 
perſevering government. It is comprehended 


in the plan of that wonderful man the 


| Czar, Peter the Great, who, perhaps, did 


not diſtinguiſh its full effects himſelf. 


"The Rofans, already civilized | in a great 


degree, have made no ſmall progreſs in dif- 


ferent arts and ſciences; and by the munifi- 
cent ſupport and encouragement which liberal 


| wiſdom and policy 3 they muſt, in 


another century, be equally poliſhed with 
wy people 1 in | TOP: 


= 


Where is there a heart ſo | phlegmate as 


not to feel a rational enthuſiaſm in the idea, 


that thoſe once fertile helds, which have 
1 Po „ on 
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fong been diſſolated by the iron hand of ſas 


vage - brutality, may once more teem with 
thoſe luxuriant fruits, and that plenty ſo na- 
tural to their prolific ſoil. That thoſe nu- 
merous cities, populous. towns, and monu- 
ments of ſcience, which once marked the 
opulence and flouriſhing ſtate of Greece and 
Aſia, which the ruthleſs hand of i ignorance 
and fanaticiſm has levelled. with the earth, 
and not even left a veſtige, may once more 
| riſe like the phoenix from its aſhes more ſplen- 
did and beautiful than ever. That philoſo- 
phy may reſume her dominion, and bring with 
Lg another Homer, another Apelles, and 
another Demoſthenes, and revive with them 
all its elegance, together with thoſe ſeats of 
| literature and politeneſs, which have conti- 
nued to be the admiration of mankind, but 
of which the rude hand of defpotiſm has 
ſcarce left : a ſymbol i in the preſent wretched i in- 
habitants of thoſe once poliſhed regions? Who 
has a head ſo dull as to think the civilization 
of a country in the remote parts of Furope, or 
on the borders of Afia, or eben of the whole 
world, would injure or deſtroy the trade: of 

| Great-Britain? Every climate has its parti- 
cular productions, and will always call for 
the Peculiar talents, or ingenuity neceſſary 
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for the attainment of the object of its induſtry, 
| England 


"T9 

England is the moſt favoured ſpot upon the 
plobe, its climate is the moſt temperate, its 
eternal verdure gives a chearful appearance to 
the face of the country, which is not known 
in any other part of the world. It has many 
other advantages which will always give its 
Inhabitants a ſuperiority over other countries, 
and which are too well known to be enume- 
rated here. But admitting that was not the 
caſe, it is as much the advantage of every 
trading country, that every other ſhould be 
rich, as it is better for an induſtrious man to 


have opulent neighbours inſtead of indi gent 
ones. | 


Io duck at ſome length upon the pri- 
vilege of the Crown to make war, as I con- 
ceive it to be the moſt dangerous of all its 
prerogatives; and, as I have endeavoured to 
reaſon from examples recently produced, 
and from the examples of its dangerous ef- 
fects , and not merely fram theory, I fat- 
1 ter 
* The ſubject, on which I am entering, is is vaſt z butT 


will reſtrain myſelf within proper bounds, and be ſatisfied 
with reminding you, that the executive magiſtrate (of 
whom it behoves us to ſpeak reſpecifully, yet truly) has 
pf late acquired two numerous branches, not of juſt 
prerogative, but of unconſtitutional power; influence, 
by receiving and diſpenſing at pleaſure all the gold, and 


for. ce, 


3 
ter myſelf I ſhall have all candid men on my 
ſide of the argument. Numerous other in- 
ſtances might be produced to ſhew how dan- 
gerous it is to leave ſo important a power in 
the hands of any individual human being. 


What was the conſequence of the nation's 
being bereft of this power in the long and 
[| inglorious adminiſtration of Sir Robert Wal- 
[i pole? They were inſulted, irritated, and 
2 
3 1 by ak and ſubjecting to his nod all the 
| ſteel of the nation; thus holding in his mighty graſp, as 
the thunderer of the antients is repreſented on Olympus, 
= the two finews of war; by one of which the coequal 
| | 1 parts of the legiſlature may continually be ſapped, and 


318 by the other it may. at any time be ſtormed. I have 
heard undue prerogative compared to a giant who be- 
ſtrides our narrow ifland, and may at his diſcretion 
„ ſuſpend his maſſey club over our heads, or reduce us to 
| pouder with its weight, whilſt influence reſembles a fairy, 
| J who plays around us inviſibly, or aſſumes any ſhape that 
| 
[ 


| | ſuits her purpoſe, and often drops gold or patents 
=_ in proper places, as a reward or incentive for ſuch as 
merit the approbation of the little wanton divinity. At- 
tempts to bring back the conſtitution, to its genuine tem- 
| perament, axe ſo far from being ſeditious, or even dero- 
gatory from the reſpect due to the Crown, that they 
would, if ſucceſsful, highly augment the ſplendor of 
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b it; unleſs it be more glorious to rule, like princes upon 
the continent over ſaver, than to be chief in a nation f 


| freemen ; an opinion, which no man who deſerves either 
_ dignity or freedom can entertain. 


Sir William Jones, Sept. 1780. 
| fooffed 
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ſcoffed at, by a proud, ſupercilious pepple, 
who were as impotent as they were contempti- 
ble, without the inſulted having the power 
to take vengeance z perhaps, becauſe the mi- 
' niſter was | conſcious he poſſeſſed no talents 
for war; or, becauſe he dreaded riſking his 
popularity, as he well knew his nefarious and 
deteſtible ſyſtem of bribery, was ſo much the 
more likely to make his ſtation permanent, 
however diſhonorable it might be to the na- 
tion, which appeared to be of no more con- 
ſequence to him than did the loſs of his re- 
putation as an honeſt man. So long aß he 
enjoyed douceurs of office, ſo little did he 
ſeruple ſetting at defiance * thing human 
and divine. | 


Do not pretend to 49 ſuch a l can 
never happen again. I have enumerated con- 
ſequences more dangerous, which we have 
ſince derived from the ſame ſource. Look 

at them with unprejudiced minds, and with 
leſs fervour than Engliſhmen are accuſtomed * 
to look at things in general , which re- 
ſpects their conſtitution. It was, perhaps, 
the moſt perfect model that human wiſdom 
could hape invented for the government 
of men, in the ſtate Europe was in for many 
centuries back; but things have been altering 
3 H rapidly 


3 


rapidly ſince the middle of the laſt century; 
and with increaſed: rapidity in this. The com- 
plexion of Europe has changed intirely,. and 
is likely to undergo a farther change. What 
was wiſdom at one time, may be folly at 
another. The laws of nature, and the un- 
alienable rights of men are always the ſame. 


A government which is calculated: to pro- 


mote celerity of effect on adventitious occa-- 
ſions ought to be altered, when thoſe caſes 
are no lon ger likely to happen, particularly 


when it is ſuſceptible of ſuch groſs, and- 


dangerous abuſe, as that part of the Britiſh. 
conſtitution has produced within the laſt. 


fifty years. I repeat, that after the Crown. 
was permanently. ſettled, in the Proteſtant 


line of ſucceſſion, and the dangerous influ- 


- ence of controverſial difputes-in religious opi- 


nions done away, things became- intirely- al-- 
tered, and that every reſtriction, or depriva- 


tion, which exiſted when the cauſe which 


produced them was no more, was tyrannic, 
and ſubverſive of the very end of all govern-- 


ment, which is the happineſs. a and not the. 


miſery * of men. 


* No man can be 1 who is deprived of a 8 
of arriving to the honors of his country in common with 
his fellou- citizens, but with the feelings of a man muſt 
find himſelf injured, and thus far miſerable. 


When 
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When it is left to a wiſe and enlightened 
mation, who can have no private ambition to 
gratify, but to increaſe public good, and to 
determine when it is advifable to enter into a 
war, they conſequently will be the beſt Judges 
how far the object of the undertaking has 
ſucceeded, or how far it may be adviſable to 
continue it to a precarious iſſue. But national 
glory and proſperity, pure and unmixed with 
the ſhameful alloy of favoritiſm, being their 
only end, it is to the repreſentatives of the 
nation, or to their immediate agents, that 
the right of making peace ſhould belong 


Foreigners, who have been ſpectators of 
the frequent abuſe of power in this country, 
have openly aſſerted that we have no con- 
ſtitution whatever; but that at one time we 
talk of the ſupremacy of Parliament, and at 
another of conſtitutional authority; thus by 
_ theſe © tranſitions exhibiting a nation under 
© the government of temper, inſtead of fixed 
4 and ſteady principles. Though I do not 
allow this, I confeſs the very frequent abuſe 
of our privileges, gives too much reaſon for 
the concluſion ; and if the conſtitution is not 
ſufficiently explicit in ſome , it is * 
ume it Was s made ſo. ne 
3 A go- 
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A government by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, each with diſtinct and peculiar: privi- 
leges, legiſlating and executing laws founded 


upon fixed principles, forms the baſis of our 
conftitution. Where laws have been enacted 
in violation of theſe principles, or where 


powers have been extended, uſurped, and ex- 
erciſed, in contempt of theſe principles, is 
the object of our next enquiry. 


The firſt has frrikes me is the . re- 
preſentation of the people; which, if not 


contrary to the expreſs letter of our great 


charter of liberty, is contrary to the ſenſe 
and ſpirit of it: which meant clearly to pre- 
ſerve general liberty and ſecurity both of per- 
ſon and property; but which ſeems equally to 


require a fuller explanation, and a perſpiouity 
given it which the æra of its glorious birth, 


from the nature of the then times and lan- 


guage did not admit of; and which defect, 
though that charter is ſpecifically good and 


| wholeſome, has led to abuſes impereept ibly, 


and accounts for the intemperance of Par- 


liament, in extending the evil inſtead of 
remedying it: in the firſt place, by the re- 


preſentation of boroughs and towns, in ſome 
mftances almoſt without inhabitants, and in 
others vithout any regard to their intereſt or 
. population; 
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population; and to the excluſion of the re- 
preſentation of ſeveral of the moſt populous 
and flouriſhing towns in the kingdom, con- 
trary to the natural order of things, and op- 
poſite to the fundamental object of that 
charter, creating thereby an ariſtocratical, in 
the room of a mixed government; that while 
the intereſt of the people has, in a great mea- 
ſure, been unprotected, there has exiſted a 
kind of tacit conſent, or coalition between 
the ariſtoeratical 'part of the nation and the 
Crown, which has led to the magnitude of 
the-abuſes of the latter, while the great in- 
tereſt of the former has ſecured its own impu- 
nity; thus making the great body of the peo- 
ple mere cyphers, ” 


To compleat and ſecure this tyranny, the 
Houſe: of Commons, early in the reign of 
George the Firſt, by a vote the moſt extra- 
ordinary and unconſtitutional that ever was 
heard of, made the ſeats of that Houſe ſepten- 
nial. The power of Kings, Lords, and 
« Commons,” ſaid: that intrepid writer Ju- 
nius, is not an arbitrary power. They are 
e the truſtees, not the owners of the eſtate. 
The fee-ſimple is in Us,” (meaning the 
people). They cannot alienate, they can- 
not waſte; when we ſay, that the legiſla- 
. ture 
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= ture is ſupreme, we mean that it is the 
2 higheſt power known to the conſtitution; 
< that it is the higheſt i in compariſon with the 
“ other ſubordinate powers, eſtabliſhed by the 
< Jaws; in this ſenſe the word ſupreme is re- 
Jative, not abſolute. The power of the le- 
0, iſlature is limited, not only by the general 
“ rules of natural juſtice, and the welfare of 
„the community, but by the forms and prin- 
* ciples of our particular conſtitution.” This 
uſurpation originated from the ſame ſource of 
evil, the predominating influence of ariſto- 
cracy. The ſameimmortal writer ſaid, © there 
< js little difference between a ſeat in parlia- 
ws * ment for ſeven years, and a ſeat for mad ö 


Here lies the miſchief; YOu have ly 
to take a retroſpective view of the ruinous 
conſequences - of frequent and reiterated 
| abuſes and uſurpations, to find a ſtorm is 
gathering over our heads, and to be ſen- 
ſible, that you are called upon by every 
tie which good men prize moſt dear, that 
of bringing back our long eſtranged privi- 
leges to their origin, that of general prof. 
perity, comfort, and happineſs to ourſelves; . 
and that of ſecuring equal bleſſings to poſ- 
terity; to which we are bound by every 
* moral and natural, to prevent the im- 
pending 
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pending calamities which ſuch growing 
abuſes muſt inevitably - intail upon them, 
if no application is made in time“. Call 
upon your repreſentatives in Parliament, 
immediately to ſet about that correction ſo 
eſſential to their own ſalvation as well as 
yours; ſhew them how inglorious it would 
be to wait until ruin and deſtruction ſhalb 
burſt over their affrighted heads; prove to 
them that the nation is awake; and that 
we both know from whence faults have - 
| ariſen, and feel the neceſſity of preventing 
them in future; tell them that we are con- 
vinced that there: is no ſecurity in the preſent 
mode of repreſentation; and that as a proof 
to us of their fidelity, they muſt ſet about 
its reform in the firſt inftance, as the moſt 
eſſential to lead to a general correction. 
There · are wounds which. require the cau- 


Il have ſeen in the Morning Chronicle of Dec. 16th, 
1791, the proceedings at a meeting of the Society of 
United Iriſhmen of Dublin; which, for ſpirit and pa- 
triotiſm, does them the higheſt honour: It is the moſt 
manly decided proceeding that has taken place at any pe-- 
riod of that government ;. and if they perſevere, I flatter 
myſelf all good Engliſhmen may felicitate them upon the 
event. I hope we ſhall ſhew equal ſpirit in our remon-· 


ſtrances againſt the abuſes. which are daily practiſed by 
our government. 
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2 ie and inciſion-knife; and times when the 
General muſt. lay his hand to the pick-axe 
« and pede, * an * writer. 


What could be a greater RE of this 
_ overpowering influence, than the late affair 
of the Regency, of which there has already 
been ſo much ſaid by party or factious 
writers, men who have been more anxious 
to diſplay their own talents, than to inveſti- 
gate the ſubject impartially, therefore choſe 
to eſtabliſh a new or middle principle of ar- 
gument, which had no exiſtence either in 

truth, or the ſpirit of the conſtitution? | 


The ; Gen _ made hereditary if 10 8 
never was ſo before, by the practice of un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion in the preſent family ; 
and as the conſtitution had acquired a more 
ſtable form at the Revolution, it was nuga- 
tory to have looked beyond that period for 
precedents. - 


Uo bling ſaws have hitherto provided 
for every poſlible contingency which may 
happen to a government; and from that im- 
perfection which will require time, and even 
chances to remove, flowed that embarraſ- 
ment of opinion) or rather opportunity for 
that 


( 6; } 


that diverſity of fentiment which men are 
too apt to ſhew upon all novel occaſions. 
But the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and the 
practice of government, ſo far as it reſpected 
the ſuccceſſion of the next heir upon 
the natural · death of a king or firſt magi- 
ſtrate, was decidedly in favour of what 
Mr. Fox ſtated in the Houſe of Came 2 
That the Prince of Wales, as heir in ſuc- 
ceſſion, had A right in himſelf to aſſume the 

* government.” There was no fair argument 
inn this opinion. A king, or. firſt ma- 


giſtrate, in a ſituation not able to exerciſe 


the peculiar functions of his office, (and 
thereby the ſprings of government unbent,) 
is as much dead to the law as if naturally 
dead. And if that part of the conſtitution 
is wiſe, which not only admits, but. even 


5 makes a principal of its eſſence, the heredi- 


tary and immediate ſucceſſion of the heir 

apparent, being of full age and qualified by 
law, upon the natural death of the king, 
with all the powers and privileges which 
have been delegated to the kingly office, 
clearly, the ſame ſucceſſion qualified, ſhould 
take Place when ſuch king, or firſt, magiſtrate, : 


is dead to the law, or government ; but © 


ſter law that parliament and the nation had 


 Erown were, and are dangerous, or ſuper- 


(6) 


| that part of the conſtitution is unwile, the 


argument in truth and reafon ſhould have 


been directed againſt the conſtitution, and 
the dangers of the prerogatives of the Crown *, 
and not againſt the meaſure; which was not 
the caſe. . But recolle@ the event. The mini- 


fallen into the delufion of his arguments; 
and the influence which his place gave him 
(as it does in every thing elſe) according to 
the preſent ſyſtem, ſeeured the ſucceſs of his 


3 


This ern aid ins but. 8 two 


_ cauſes; either the generality of men in 


parliament thought the preragatives of the 


fluous, and that they might act without 


— them. whenever. they could avail themſelves 
| of an opportunity: or elſe, that ariſtocra- 
1 6 tical influence, which governs every thing 


in defiance of the people or Wee pro- 


duced this extraneous and yo 


crading; | 


- That which grows out.of government or laws, and 
is liable to abuſe at one time, Na at another ; 


= which is an additional argument in-favour of reforms. 


This 


(&) 

This Was only the cauſe of the people, 
joaſmueh as it was- the cauſe of the con- 
ſüitution; and if it is. u thus liable ta _abuſe b 
with 1 rg e ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt poſſi- 
ble light, the precarious ſituation which 
the perſons ant property: of every. Engliſh- 

man are! in, and muſt remain in, until 
ſtability .3 is given to government by a clear 
and conciſe, definition of all the parts, pecu+ 
har functions, and powers of the . 
branches of. tha n 


1 mail paſs over the Cohen with a very 
ten obſervations; 3 - believing. that all cool, 
thinking men, muſt long before this be 
convinced that it was only an error of judg- 
ment in Mr. Fox, and not a deſertion of 
the cauſe of the people; and which error 
is not ſo much to be wondered at, if we 
impartially, conſider the ſtate of the affairs 
af che nation at the end: of the American 


War. The national debt, which had been, 


previous to the commencement . of that 
war, theüght more than could be borne 
fer any length of time, was increaſed nearly: 
100,000,000. The manufactories in ſome 
parts were, upon the decline; trade W ss 
thrown out of its channel; the affairs of 
India were in a ruinous ſtate after an admi- 

; 1 3 niſtration 
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nitration. of manceuvres and peculation 2 
and the nation was divided into the moſt 


violent parties. Tt was time, in this peri- 
lous poſture of affairs, for every good man 


to lay aſide his reſentment, and it was only 
from unity and harmony, that relief was 
to be looked for. Something, at leaſt, was 


to be expected from the experience of the 


late minifterial party. And the exigeticies of 
ent, with its wheels clogged; calted 
for the collected wiſdom of the country. 
But we were alarmed for the Prerogatiyes 
of the Crown=-we' have ſince paid for it, 


It is an old adage, but I think not the more 
5 homely for that account, That "bought 


= wit 1s ; beſt, if we do not pay too dear for 


«jt, Let us profit” 


by our experience, 


and not ſuffer in future either dur reſent- 
ment or our fears to be premature. But we had p 
fixed our minds upon a young 1 man, whoſe 
father's immortal virtues and actions bad given, 


him a lovely celebrity, which added a graceful 


ſplendor to the extravagance of his promiſes: 


ſympathy frequently ſuffers our underſtand- 


ings to be impoſed upon; we ſtill loved and 


cheriſhed the memory of Lord Chatham. 


How fondly did we view the period when 
there would be a more equal repreſentation of”. 


our unn and intereſts? How much were we 
DOR flattered 


4 


* 


47 
flattered with the proſpect of a ſinking fund, 
which would lighten'the weight of taxes; ſee 
again revived the activity of commerce; and 
behold the charms of plenty once more light 


that ethereal ſpark of freedom, which has 
long been covered in its embers dy the i in- 


fluence of deſpotiſm. | 


This celebrity, with his promiſes, made 
him firſt miniſter, but it required a new Par- 
liament to obtain a majority. The reform 


was Propoſed, but in what way!? or with 


what way of appearance of earneſt? The 
man had arrived at the object of his ambi- 


tion, he had no longer occaſion to ſtudy re- 


forms; but ſeems to have found it neceſſary 


to | pratice a dexterity. to keep himſelf: in of- 


fice, Which has been done i in. a more bare- 
aced.manner,. and in a more bungling way 


than, perhaps, was ever before attempted to 
be practiſed upon a people in their ſenſes; 
but our ſenſes have ſlept under the influence 


of the dangerous opiate of promiſes from a 
man, who had, firſt gained our confidence. 


«, Hypocriſy may ſometimes, deceive, but 
4 cannot do it long, when able perſons un- 
« dertake to unmaſk it.“ It was long ſince 


unmaſked; but the nation has ſtill ſſumbered 


like a lethargic man, who hears, unconcerned, 


the 


- a 


. | 
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ing, and view the devaſtation with which 4 
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the rumbling barbinger of a threatening earth- 
quake, until a tremendous ſhock rouſes his 
dormant ſenſes, he ſtarts on the brink. of 


perdition only, in time to fave himſelf. 


The fondeſt CER of the nation have — — 


blaſted; inſtead of having our burtliens 


leſſened, new taxes have been laid, and new 
demands are likely to be continued, uſeleſs 


and wanton expences have been incurred, the 


dlabolical exciſe fyſtem Has been extended in 


open violation of civil liberty, and a ſpecies 
of tyranny has been promoted in the ſum- 
mary trials of ſmugglers, tlie more dangerous, 


as it operates chiefly againft characters who 
are noxious. | 8 9 8 = ow 


* 
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Look round you now. ydur eyes are oper 


few years of reiterated abtifes, and contu- 


melions' ambition have ſurrounded us ;: we 
have precipices « on every. fide but one; chat 
is open for our elcape; ; our refuge is in equal 5 
and juſt repreſentation, 


and ſhorter Parlia- 
ments; upon this is every ching depends; our 


future tranquility, proſperity, glory, and, 
above all, our freedom, and rank as a nation. 


5 FE 5 
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Pet monied men who, from a ſordid 3 
hard to be conceived, that have eontinually 
ſhewn attachments to government, under 
whatever ſhape or complexion it has appear- 
ed, read an ingenious foreign author, who, if 


if he has gone too far in ſome inſtances, (to 


which, perhaps, he may have been hurried 
from his predilection for republican govern- 
ments,) yet he has treated the ſubject of na- 
tional credit, in a judicious and obvious man- 
ner; and from thence learn, that it- is from 


the nation only they are to —— c 
| ny or future OR. 


We hl not ſuffer * to be flattered, 
or our expectations to be raiſed with the ſuc- 


ceſs of our arms in India. To have ſuppoſed, 


that a free and brave people, would not al- 
ways triumph over an effeminate nation, go- 
verned by ignorance and tyranny, would 
have been a virtual impeachment of their 
courage, and betraying a want of confidence 
in ourſelves; which to every Engliſhman 
muſt appear a ſpecies of treaſon of the moſt 
dangerous kind. When did effeminacy and 
_ . defpotiſm prevail over freedom? When were 
Engliſhmen foiled, even when their foes 
were Europeans, an. their . enemies 
1 e mere 
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mere auxiliaries in India ?-I am far from 


not wiſhing to allow every due tribute of 
_ praiſe to the integrity and bravery of the 


preſent commander of the Engliſh forces in 


that country; and, as far as the Company's 


poſſeflions have been ſecured, rejoice; but 
lament that trifling ſucceſſes ſhould acquire a 


celebrity, which may tend to prolong the ex- 


iſtence of a tyranny, not more oppreſſive to 


the poor Indian, than it is dangerous to 


the commercial 2 and liberties of 


om 


A chartered company 3 a moſt 
extenſive and fertile branch of trade, who 


have violated every condition of the grant, 


whoſe finances have. been in a ruinous ſtate, 
have been ſypported - by government at an 


enormous expence, merely as an engine to 


its nor. 


| It is high time that the nation mould take 
this buſineſs into its own hands, and put a 


»The doubtful cotiftruQioris put upon the diſpatches 
from India may, perhaps, induee ſome to think I mean 
this ironically ; but I will not pay ſo ill a compliment to 


Engliſh brayery, or the integrity of Earl Cornwallis, 


as to harhour the ſhadow of doubt, that his victory be- 
fore Seringapatam was not complet; which is but ano- 
ther fad proof that even his victories are r̃uinous. 


Tz 


final end to that eruelty, and * 
which has rendered the very name of an 
Engliſhman deteſtible even to ar proyerb 
through all Aſia, and which is not more 
Ne" than, it is mn to our 0 
| - N. \ 1 

F 8 wich 8 pri 
vileges, may. be uſeful in the infancy; of com- 
merce; when neither the capitals of individuals 
of a nation, or their knowledge in that trade, 


are ſufficient, to make them ſueceſsful adven- : 


turers, /, Thus, when the Dutch were ſur- 
rounded by the. inhuman tyrants of Spain, in 
the. infancy of. their exiſtence, as a ſtate, they 
formed a company to trade to tbe Eaſt, when. 
thoſe ſeas were little known, when the ſitu; 
ation of the affairs of Europe as well as their 
own required t; and when no individual ca- 
Pital would. have been. equal to ſo precarious 
an, undertaking. (hes European Powers, 
finding thoſe in 8 * An 
in chat new updertaking, iaflituted fike,comn 
Panies, which, in many inſtances were eng 
couraged and fupported by xoyal. munificence 
and bounties; yet ſcarce one of them now 
exiſts but that, of England; even the Dutch 
bave been made bankrupts. Do not ſuppoſe 
that the i e gill exiſts i in eon · 
7 ſequence | 
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nation? The nation is obliged to ſipport and 


„ 


ſequence of their ſuperior wiſdom, greater 
ſxill, or more fortunate trade: no ſueh thing; 


government has ſupported them, at a moſt 
enormous charge; and while the nation has 


been obliged to pay this expence, they, at the 
ſame time, have been obliged to pay a higher 


price for their teas (the moſt material article 


from the Eaſt) than any other nation in Eu- 


rope. Thus comes the practice of ſmuggling 


fo general: a government which" firſt holds 


out a prize for the violation of its own laws, 


and then puniſhes the erimitial in an un- 


conſtitutional manner, muſt exertiſe the moſt 


eruel and inhuman of all tyrannies. Such 
is the. caſe of our preſent government, and 
muſt remain ſo, 


as long as —— Com- 
. e ee fo 115 
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-If it'fs neceſſary to hold —— in . 
dia; and which, no doubt, it 4s what can 


be che reaſon, the whole buliticfs” of thoke 


poſſeſſions ſhould not be managed by the 


protect them, and "conſequently the "trade 


6ught to be free and general. There is ho Ar- 


ment in reafon'or common fenſe againſt 
7 on the contrary, there is every reaſon tit 


fupport of it, why it ſhould be ſo; therefore 


Lill not inſult che 8 of men 
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ſo much as to argue upon principles, which 
have ſuch obvious good for their end; but 
moſt ſtrenuouſſy adviſe you touſe your war- 
eſt exertions to prevent the renewal of a 
charter, which has, for its object; the mo- 
nopoly of trade, the aggrandiſement'of indi- 
viduals at the expence of induſtry, merit, and 
talents, to the excluſion of the immutable 
rights and privileges of almoſt all the nation, 
to the exerciſe of the moſt wicked, and de- 
teſtible deſpotiſm and peculation, that was ever 


practiſed over millions of our unprotected 


fellow - creatures, and tending to corrupt and 


poiſon the firſt principles of our own con- 
ſtitution, by its example and influence. 
The period is haſtening, when the ſubject 
of its renewal will be agitated; look to it, 
it is one of the main links on which our 
future fate (in a great meaſure) as a free and 
flouriſhing people hangs. It is from our in- 
terference, from our keen and earneſt re- 

monſtrances, that this dangerous and odious 
monopoly can be expected to expire. It is 
a monſter under the controul of government, 
as dangerous to our liberties as it is noxious 
; to our intereſt. 


- Ti us Bert lock! into the een of Juſtice. 
What A combination of myſtery, perplexity, 
"© — and 


„ 


and even abſusdity , does our whole code 
of juriſprudence preſent? Caſt but your eyes 
f over the libraries of profeſſional men in that 
ſcience, and you muſt ſuppoſe. them either 
prodigies in nature, to be able to comprehend 
ſuch a,quantity of matter, or that the whole 
ſyſtem is more calculated to perplex mankind, 
and even veterans in the law themſelves, than 
to promote the government and protection 


of men, which. is the es caſe, 


.* Advocates 60 this. incongruous ; Fyſlem, in 


W tell me, that theſe contain authorities, and 


preſcriptible forms which were enacted, ages 
_ by the wiſdom of our admired Att 


RF, Iti is a diſcouraging 8 cvery nation 
in Europe, men are ſubjected to a multiplicity of civil 
and political laws which they do not underſtand. Eng- 
land is not exempted. from the general © misfortune. 
1, In criminal laws, all that does not relate to actual pro- 

ceſs, is as complicated and as obſcure as in any other 
nation. 2. Its civil laws are a chef c æue of juridicial 
ſubtilty, nd prove how defective this boaſted conſtitu- 
tion is, which has not even thought of reforming this 
abuſe. 3. Its laws of commerce, manufactures, and 
finance, do not fall ſhort in complication and irrationalit 

of thoſe of any nation upon earth. 4. Its political le- 
giftation is not exempt from this deſect, and the late 
contention reſpecting the Weſtminſter election (that is 
reſpeQing the ſubject, the moſt important to the liberty 
of the 4 ad is a ſtriking proof of it. 
e e W Life of N. — 


and 


6 
and are grown venerable in the archives of 
Engliſh liberty, that palladium of all ſublunary 
felicity. No man more warmly admires the 
virtue, courage, and wiſdom of thoſe im- 


mortal ſages than I do, and in acknowledging 
this ſentiment I feel a glow of gratitude for 
the ineſtimable bleſſings we, their progeny, 
enjoy from their heroiſm, fortitude, and 
manly. perſeverance, in the eſtabliſhment of 
thoſe unalienable privileges, which led to the 
_ aggrandiſement of this country, illumined 
Europe; and, in time no doubt, will ſpread 
the n over the whole habitable . 


Should 9 a queſtion be aſked, I mould | 
briefly anſwer, that the then ſtate of civiliza- 
tion did not admit of all the poſſible perſpi- 
_ cuity, being given to their forms and laws, 
which the perfection of the object required, 
that they never could have had it in idea, that 
theſe forms and laws were not to be made more 
and more explicit and perfect, in the pro- 
greſſion of time, as experience ſhould point 
out the utility of alteration, inſtead of being 
more perplexed by multifarious caſes and 
contradictory deciſions. It is true, this per- 
Plexity 1 is not peculiar to England; „ It, ie 
even in America, almoſt in as an extenſive a 


— it paſſed the Atlantic with the firft 
ſettlers 
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tiful and magnificent fabric. They allow 


TY 


ſettlers of that cou ntry, and they have either 
not had time, or induſtry to amend them. 


Do not miſtake, and ſuppoſe, it is from any 


good opinion they have of the perfection of 
the ſyſtem, or that they fear, by moving one 
ſtone of the work to undermine the beauti- 


the edifice to be ſublime, but Gothic; and 


have long ſince, have been informed from good 


authority, (particularly in the ſtate of Vir- 


3 ginia,) had it in contemplation to crumble it, 
and erect upon its moveleſs foundation, a 


modern, and ſimple ſtructure, calculated for 


the comfort and happineſs of their citizens, 


and not let it ſtand merely for the veneration 
which it has acquired from the celebration of 
the brighteſt talents, and the admiration of 
ages, while the ſupport of its different orders 
require ſo many legions of ſophiſts to explain 


them, which the obſcurity of their heads, or 
the turpitude of their hearts have rendered 


unintellegible even to themſelves, and has 


perverted the inſtitution from the ſolemn and 


ſacred purpoſe of protection and ſecurity of 
perſons and property, to that of ſupporting a 


ſet of men (with the exception which are al- 
| lowed to all general rules) without principle, 


benevolence, or even common honeſty. And 


who have, as it were, acquired a ſurreptitious | 


influence 


(Dd } 


influence in the affairs of 2 as 2 as it 
9 4516-5901 


5 Lon have 1 to compare the deciſions of 
our Courts of Common Law, to fee the va- 
rious and different. determinations in ſimilar 
caſes, which is among the ſmalleſt of the 
evils reſult g from the preſent mode of ad- 

ing juftice; In how: many inſtances 


oaks: unprincipled guardian, and executor 
walated with impunity * the care of his 


ward, and branded the name with infamy, + 


which would be a diſgrace to an uncivilized 
country; and thereby tranſmitting examples 
| which tend to makiply : enormities and wick- 

edneſat In how: many inſtancgs has the in- 
digen, hut honeſt creditor, pined in want, and 
miſsrahlybeheld an infant family famiſh before 
bis evES, Orr io theſperanign-and proſtitu- 
tiene And, the bheſſems of his tendereſt hopes, 
withereg nexex $0: bloom: again, for;the want 
of power, to bring a wealthy debtor to juſ- 


tds, is g ee Much is! rendered: doubtful, 
«I: Nh: has been fondly 


* Laws ſhould poo von 32 reſponſible For every: uralt. 
An executor can defend himſelf for delinquency at the 
Expence of the k cant or W whick in is an FN 
ment to fraud. 
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ciĩous nature; and which difficulty proceeds 


| 
; 
| 
| 
1 
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| 


hi] eee, of general reform * 


ROW « the eaſs of Joht>Luxford; which gave 


riſe (or rather was an argument made uſe of 


( 8 ) 
praStiſed upon his integrity, and unſuſpi- | 


not ſo much from the laws, as from the 


multiplied forms, and conſequent obſcurity 


to men not converſant with them, which 
is the caſe with few or Hone;: * men of 
W i 1 | 

Lock i into the different priſons of thin me- 
3 and, indeed, throughout the king- 


dom, and you will ſee the profuſion, riot, 


and wanton extravagance, in which many 


unprincipled men live, ho are confined: for 
debt, while the juſt creditors are, perhaps, 


ſtarving : thus is a priſon cohxverted into a/. 
lums for fraud, rapine, and villainy. 1 De-tior 
believe this is unavoidable: from the natirre.of 
all government. It is tlie abuſe· of goveris 
. | 
forces conviction in the breafty of all hefleſt 
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To go- ab fakes back than a Fear; or ls : 


by Mr. Fox) to the bill 71 5 forwar  - 
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cerning trials in caſes of. libe ls. and. 1 oxma- 


tion, in the nature of yoo warranto, and you 
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6 5 
will find ample reaſon to believe it is high 
time a reviſion of our Whale code ſhould be 
| — 


. True, Mr. Fox was permitted to bring in 
a bill for the reform of the abuſe of trials for 
libels, and which paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons; but what was its fate in the Houſe-of 
Lords? Poſtponed for reading to a period 
| when it was notorious to the whole kingdom, 
nay promulged ! that Parliament would be 
prorogued before the time, acting, as it were 
in defiance of the moſt lively hopes of the 
nation. Did that look as if that Houſe ſe- 


riouſly believed the abuſes complained of 


were ſo alarming as to require their immedi- | 
ate attention ? Did it not carry more the ap- 
pearance of a diſpoſition to procraſtinate, 
until the flagrant injuſtice done to Luxford, 
and the conſtitution, ſhould ina degree be for- 
gotten, when the, ruthleſs T——, like a 
nipping froſt upon a ſprouting infant plant, 
would blaſt the fair germ in embryo? This 
may be a premature conjecture; but as it is 
my intention only to ſpeak of things as they 
appear, and not to aim at being thought pro- 
phetic, I ſhall be moſt agreeably diſappointed, 


ſhould this very valuable bill paſs without 
mutilation. | 


3 As 


"TT 3 
As to authorities I will ſay nothing; ; but 
will quote the opinion of Mr, Fox relpecing 
them: He was perfectly aware,” he ſaid, 


„ that in matters of law, as indeed in all 


other matters, great authorities were argu- 
“0 ments; but authorities, great as they might 


be be, muſt ſome time or other claſh with rea- 
„ ſon; and if the authorities were clear on 


one ſide, and reaſon on the other, it would 
produce the greateſt of all miſchiefs ; for 
& reaſon muſt triumph, and the effect would 


4 be, that it would deſtroy in future all reve- 


« rence for authority.” Such already is the 


caſe with great part of the authorities, which 


ſupport the preſent ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 


1 feel here the moſt lively propenſity to pay 
a due tribute of praiſe to this great man's vir- 
tues and abilities; but his eulogium will 
always be found mdch more beautiful and 
elegant in that fame which his juſtly admired 
and fplendid talents have acquired him, than 


in the moſt laboured panegyric that could be | 
made. I will content myſelf with recom- 


mending to you to read over and over again 
without prejudice, and endeavour to think 
with energy upon his whole palitical .opini- 
ons compare their conſiſtency, and if you 
do not ſecretly bluſh, ans involuntarily fay, 
« We 


/ 
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a We never delerved fuch diſintereſted and 


on ſupereminent abilities for our ſupport,” 1 
fear there will be little probability of renova- 


ting the decayed vigour « of your underſtand- 
ings. | 


1 ſhould: appear from her manner in which 
be has been treated as a political character in 
his country, that his depth and comprehen- 

five views for public good never were rightly 
underſtood. He has laboured inceſſantly for 
the general welfare of mankind, which I wilt | 
venture to prove is the particular good of En- 
gliſhmen, and muſt be rewarded by poſterity 
with the name of the brighteſt luminary that 
ever gilded the ROO? of Great 


Britain, 


We have been faſtidious enough ſometimes 
to object to his private character, at others to 
His ambition. It would have been better to 
have beena little more wiſe; a death- bed re- 
* pentance {ſeldom reaches to reſtitution. ” We 
have no timetolooſe ; let us atone for the ſacri- 
lege we bave committed upon the holy altars of 
liberty, by returning thoſe gifts which nature 
| beſtowed upon that fair deity at the creation, 


and of which we have fo ſhamefully robbed 
her. 


La | Is 
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ls it neceſſary for a man to pray aloud te 


prove himſelf a good Chriſtian ? Does virtue 


conſiſt in form, or chaſtity.in being coy, and 


robed in white? Reflect i in time! It is poſ- 


ſible to © purloin a man even from kimſelf; * 


and I am clear in the opinion that the checks 


Mr. Fox has met with in the promulgation 


of his political ſentiments, from a miſinform- 


ed public, have frequently ſtifled in him the 
moſt manly and wiſe opinions opinions cal- 
culated for the extenſion of public good and 
general felicity. 9850 


Tf we expect che full play of a man's 's talents 
we muſt give him our confidence, and not 


capriciouſſy withdraw it whenever his ſenti- 


ments do not flow immediately in uniſon with 
ours. Conſider, that the changing of the 
ſyſtem of a government, in however ſmall a 
degree, requires the moſt refined delicacy, 

and the moſt adroit management, Every 


thing ſubſtantial is to be preſerved, while 


what” is peceant muſt be removed, fo as not 
to touch the key- ſtone of the edifice ;- and 


while the mouldering parts are removing, 


the fabric muſt acquire a ſymmetry or propor- 


tion which indicates the durability and the 
beauty of the ſtructure, and which will then 


ſtand to arreſt the admiration of unborn ages, 
and 
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and leave an everlaſting monument of the. 


prudence, wiſdom, and equity of a Britiſh, 

legiſlature. Where are we to. place this con- 
fidence but in the head and heart of a man, 
who has given ſuch repeated and wonderful. 
proofs of capacity, integrity, and true love 
for his country. To the moſt extraordinary 
natural genius for legillative buſineſs that any 
from an > early period to public buſineſs, is 
added, in Mr. Fox, the applauſes of the ad- 
miring world. Would he, in ſuch an eleva- 
ted ſituation which almoſt deifies a mortal, 
fully that proud diſtinction by baſely betray- g 
ing the people's or his countries intereſt ? 
No: he that can think ſo for a moment, muſt 
be a ſtranger to that animating fire, which 
warms the breaſt of a A real patriot or good 
man. 


Let me beſeech you to examine inconti- 

nently 1 the decayed and unwiſe parts of our 
inſtitutions. Every thing human requires 
amendment; what was ſalutary and proper 
five centuries ago, may not be ſo at the pre- 
ſent day. Freedom is ever ſtriding towards 
perfection; © every uſeful truth will one day 
be generally known, and univerſally adopted. 
- * Old errors will by degrees be annihilated, 
; a 


1 
| 
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* and replaced by new truths. This pro⸗ 


” greſs always advancing, from age to age * 
* Has no bounds aſcertainable by the actual 


« ſtate N Do not let us retard 
its progreſſion, but rather by our aid acce- 


[erate its divine completion. You have only 


to look at the abuſes to be ſtruck with horror. 
How many lonely, indigent, but virtuous 

characters, languiſh in ſecret, while thouſands 

of idle, pampered, flatterers, riotin the extreme 


of voluptuouſneſs, paid for at the expence 
of the honeſt, induſtrious part of the com- 


' munity? How many of our moſt upright 


and meritorious characters are deprived of 


privileges in common with their fellow- 


citizens, and thereby i in a great degree made 
aliens in a land of freedom? While che men, 


to whom we aſſign our truſt, make a ſale of 
their time, (for labour they have none, ) with- 
out anſwering one of the purpoſes for which 


they were delegated; thereby renderin; g the 
whole deſign of our glorious and boaſted con- 

ſtitutiona mere mockery, a and ſubject᷑ of ridicule 
to all the world, in open violation of that ſocial 


and ſacred contract, which men entered into 


for the extenſion ofcivilization, andthe Bleſſings 


of ſociety, reſerving to themſelves that polil 


tical liberty, which conſiſts in the right which 


every member of a ſtate bas, of arriving 


at 


> 


1 


at public honors, and which they cduld not 
ſurrender, without ſigning the indenture f 
their own bondage; and this, after the cauſe 
which led to thoſe deprivations has ceaſed to 
_ exiſt, after political wiſdom and ſcience has 


eradiated the European hemiſphere, and 


ſoftened, in many parts ef its domains, the 
minds of the different ſects, ordenominationsof 
religion, and man into one harmonious order 
of beings, Thus keeping up a ſpecies of po- 
litical deſpotiſm, more cruel than the tyranny 
of the moſt arbitrary monarch upon earth, by 
 makingadiſtinQtion of men, and fixing an obli- 
quity upon their characters, which deſtroys the 
better half of the human ſoul; and holding 
out temptations to the violators of conſcience, 
and perpetrators of perjury, by ſhewing them 
places of profit, which the rules preſcribed by 
law daes not admit of their poſſeſſing con- 
ſiſtently with their religious. ſentiments * ; 
but 3 flatter myſelf, the majority of think- 
ing men will allow, that it is high time 
to annihilate the diſtinction of privileges, 
and thereby better the condition, or at leaſt 
ceaſe to corrupt the morals of - one claſs 
of men, and thus gradually correct thoſe 
| abuſes which have inſenſibly crept into every 


Men who have not ſenſibility: enough to diſtinguiſh | 
the ſubtiley of this tyranny, maſt remain 1 . 
order 
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order of ſociety from the want of preciſion in 
laws. A e 4s to e wel IG 


could be verfpdtibons, and executed) with 
exactneſs. . LDL: 


I ſhall here take my leave of this babies, 


with recommending to you, to inftil into the 


minds of your children thar they are Britons; 


that they are by nature free, ant#thatan exiſting 


compact is only to be regarded ſo long as it 


ſecures equal liberty. Teach them to deſpiſe 


tergiverſation, meanneſs, perfity, and falſhood: 
You may have taken the Decalogue, and. told 


them they muſt not kill, nor bear falſe witneſs 


againſt their neighbours,” &c. ; but tell them 


as citizens, who wiſh to be reſpected, that 
they muſt make themſelves uſeful to ſociety, 
that it is not ſufficient to honour their father 


and mother, to deſerve the honours and re- 


wards of their country. Let them know 


that virtue has its rewards, and vice its pus 


niſhments; and that the moſt contemptible of 


all animal beings, is man without friends, or 


reſpect. What creature is ſo” deteſtible as a 


ſervile paraſite ? What leads to more lamenta- 
ble conſequences in ſuch a government as 
ours? What tyrant upon earth ever could 


ſupport his tuft of power, for any length of 


5 time, 


e 
time, that was not ſurrounded by ſycophants e 5 

Deſpotiſm of every ſort is odious, and it is 
by an energy, or proper way of thinking, that 
the dæmon muſt be driven from the reſidence 


of men. It is not ſufficient to know this; 
it is neceſſary to feel it; and by a manly 


and decided conduct, to prove to flatterers of 
every ſort, that they muſt firſt merit the good 
opinion of their countrymen, before they can 
expect to be intitled to their truſt, confidence, 

or eſteem. 


TO THE 3 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Gentlemen, 


THE theory of — which ought, 
An every ſtate, to be the baſis of government, 
has "© often been diſcuſſed by men of firlk 
rate talents and abilities, that it would be a work 
of ſupererogation for me to attempt to ſay 
any thing pew upon the ſubject; beſides, it 
is my opinion, that practice and experi- 
ence of the operations of government, af- 
| ter the theory has received that light which 
the preſent æra affords, are the moſt likely 
to point out what is moſt conducive to the 
— of mankind. 5 
NM . 
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The advantages of liberty in this country 
have been ſufficiently experienced to be loved, 
and cheriſhed, as the moſt auſpicious gift 
we enjoy from nature. The Britiſh conſti- 
tutiòn has ſecured: many c of its bleſſings, while 
| almoſt every other country in Europe has 

groaned under the chains of deſpotiſm. That 
we owe this in a great meaſure to tlie conſti- 
tution, as well as the temper of Britons, is 
moſt certain. The combination of its powers, 
whether they were the effect of chance, or 
whether they originated in deſign, ſeems to 
have been calculated for the happieſt end, 
that the ſtate of Europe would admit of at 
the period of its origin. If it had no ſpeci- 
fic baſis beſides Magna Charta, until the 
| Habeas Corpus act paſſed, and the happy Re- 
volution 1688, but the temper of men, that 
is ſufficient demonſtration that it was a go- 


vernment upon principles emanting from the 


conſent and ſenſe of the nation; and had the 
peeuliar functions of its diffeteiit powers been 
more accurately defined at the Revolution, 
per aps the proſperity of this country would 
Have been more effectually ſecured: but it 

ſtill would have required experience to 
know on which ſide the ſcale res Pre- 
ee 
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We have now ——— the aflnence 
of government, (if not conſtitutionally i in all 
caſes, ſuch as the conſtitution admitted of with 
_ impunity to the miniſters,) for ſomething 

more than a century; we have been a flouriſh- 

ing people under this government, with all 
its abuſes, it is true. But you muſt recol- 
lect, that, in the progreſſion of arts, and ci- 
vilization, there is a point, that when arrived 
at, inereaſes in that ratio; which, if not ob- 
ſtructed, hurries to perfection. The remains 
of barbariſm were wearing rapidly away; the 
long civil wars, which had ſo often deſolated 
whole countries, and thrown back the arts of 
invention and induſtry. were over. The con- 
tention about religion and prerogative were 
ſinally ſettled; the nation unfaddled with debt; 

the people ſecured by the Bill of Rights, in 

perſon and property, quietly purfued their 
buſineſs under the ſpreading wings of a 
ſettled government; though long and expen- 
ſive wars ſucceeded, faction divided govern- 
ment at home, infamous proſtitution of prin- 
ciples and morals introduced a ſpecies of venal 
corruption among the repreſentatives of the 
nation, and a heavy national debt, as it was 
then thought, accumulated ; {till the people in 
ſecurity, with acclamations of joy, contri- 
buted their hard-earned premiums for thc 
M2 ſupport 
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ſupport of that government from which they 


had derived ſo many bleſſings. But what 
has been done for thoſe generous ſubjects in 
return? Parliament has been voted ſeptennial, 
in violation of the conſtitution. ' An open 
fraud has been committed upon the franchiſes 
of the nation; places of favour and profit have 
been multiplied ; the army has been increaſed; 
abuſes, inſtead of having been removed have 
been heaped one upon another, almoſt without 
number; uſeleſs and ruinous wars have been 
undertaken, to gratify the caprice, ambition, 
or tyranny of a miniſter holding the purſe- 


ſtrings, which #be theory of our conſtitution 


puts in your hands; byt which in fact, from 
the deteſtable practice of bribery, has too long 
been at the command of the ſervants of the 


gratification of paſſions, not mote infamous 
or derogatory to them as men, than ſhame- 8 
ful and diſgraceful to the nation. But it is 
to you, Gentlemen, as the inqueſt of the 
nation, and the guardians of our rights and 
property, we looked for repreſentation and 
ſecurity, What has been the conſequence? 
A train of prodigality, contempt, and facri- 
lege has been practiſed in violation of that 
| fared contract which every man ought to 


_ reverence, 


Crown; they have found no obſtacle to the : 


ty - 
reverence, and not to reſent the abuſe of 
which is daftardly and boſe. 


as the influence of the crown grown ſo 
Hierculian that you cannot reſiſt its powers? 
If that is the caſe, why not abridge it ? The 
end of all government is the happineſs of the 
whole community, and whenever it does not 
ſecure that, it is a bad government, and 1 it is 
time it wa⸗ altered. 


A debt of nearly 300, oo0, O00 is a Fright- : 
ful proof of moſt ſhameful abuſes. From 
whence has this originated, but from the fre- 
quent, uſeleſs wars, which have been under- 
taken in the courſe of the laft half century. 
The moſt dangerous and oppreſſive of which, 
it has been agreed on by all parties, was not the 
war bf the nation, but rather an unprovoked 
war upon one half the empire; and therefore 
to be preſumed all the principled part of your 
houſe were equally oppoſed to it: ſtill mo- 
Hey was granted, and the war continued, un- 
il the nation was almoſt in a ſtate of ruin. 
But the misfortune is, too many Senators 
have not repreſented the people, they have 
_ merely repreſented themſelves, and have been 
Nn to the nation. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Fox faid, 1 think it was s upon the ſub- 
Jl: of libels, He thought he ſaw amidſt 
« alltheminuterparts of the conſtitution, two 

« importantſpringsupon which it turned, viz. 
© the preſentation of the people through the 
medium of the Houſe of Commons, and the 

„ juridical power of the people through the 


medium of juries ; and it appeared to him, 
« that even although the other parts of the 55 


« tem fell into diſorder; vet if theſe. main 
© ſprings were preſerved in full vigour, the 


* might be repaired 3, but it theſe two 


e 


th tw into deftruiion? 4 Now chere ap- 


| pears to be but one poſſible way for the peo- 


ple to be repreſented, but that is a very fim 
ple one. Suffer them to have repreſenta- 
tives; for while boroughs. are bought and 
ſold, or members returned to fit in the 
Houſe of Commons, who. are the mere tools 
of the miniſter, or of private individuals, 
while populous towns are not entitled to re. 


preſentation, (to ſay nothing of the undue in- 


fluence which is made uſe of at elections.) it 
is impoſſible the people's intereſt or rights can 
be repreſented, or guarded through the me- 


dium of your houſe, while the preſent unna- 


tural and uryuſt ſyſtem exiſts. And as that 


juridical power 1 is not ſecured to the people 


through 
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through the medium of j juries, it is neceſ- 
fary for you to ſet inſtantly about changing 
that part of the ſyſtem which ſeems to threat- 


en us with a general earthquake. The truſt 
is in W tl * Pes e in us. 


„ 


* 


_ Government iv not merely 2 contrivance 
«If human wiſdom?” the very name implies 
protection of perſons and properties, ſecurĩ- 
tyto our” civil, , Teligious, and Political liberties, 
and encouragement'to afl men alike, as far 
48 the nature of human inſtitutions will ad- 
mit. Government will always find ſecurity 
from the equity of its miniſtry; and when- 
eyer it departs from: that N and ſeeks to 
indulge i impotence; arrogance, or caprice, at 
the expence either of our property or general 
liberty, it is both ſhameful and ignominious 
for us to bear it without having recourſe to 
ihe means any to c cure the evil. 
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Abuſes which grow out of the confiitation, 
cube us to have. recourſe to firſt principles; 
and as you are the oſtenſible repreſentatives 5 
; of the nation, we call firſt upon you in the 
name of truth, prudence, and that ſolemn and 
ſacred love for your country, which every 
man owes in common for birthright, to uſe 


' paltry prejudices have appropriated 
wealth to national maladies. . 


"ow will be, renovated vigor, teeming 
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every means in your power to reſtore to us 
the long abuſed privileges of Engliſhmen— 


privileges not more eſſential to our future 
welfare, than to your glory and general com- 


fort, as well as to the felicity of the whole 


' Britiſh empire — privileges that have been 


Ray. taken from. us in æras of nati- 


quillity of our country prevented us ow ar- 
reſting and as the original owners, 
Satisfied in the idea that the period would 


arrive when a juſt and wiſe Parliament would 
_ reſtore them in all their priſtine purity, we 
have truſted like a generous creditor, whoſe 
love for ſome dear relation has, in the midſt of 


his prodigality and folly, found ſomething in 
him to admire, and patiently waited for reſti- 


tution until he bas diſcovered him on the gk, 
_ 


' Freedowils FORE over ao ad ns 


liberty, like an electrical ſhock, has rouſed the 


dormant ſenſes of men to action. They have 
beheld with manly indignation and ſhame the 


| broken fetters which had ſo long aggravated 


their captivity ; and ſpurning little intereſts. and 
uſeleſs 
The conſe- 


3 Proſperity, 
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proſperity, and flouriſhing nations, without 


the dread of thoſe dangerdus abuſes which 
| lead to ſervitude, contempt, and ruin. 


HFovv are you to account to your conſtituents 
when they tell you, that while half the world 
have been leſſening their domeſtic debts, en- 
couraging agriculture, arts, and commerce, 
you have been increaſing your national ex- 
pences, continuing the diſtinction of odious 
privileges and charters, ſuffering vaſt tracts 
of land, capable of being fertilized, to lie 
waſte and uncultivated; thouſands of labori- 


_ ous induſtrious poor to languiſn upon their 


hard- earned pittance, from the high price of 
every kind of proviſions, and ſupporting 
a ſyſtem of government and politics, not 
more dangerous than it is repugnant to com- 
mon ſenſe. In direct oppoſition to the ſenti- 
ments of reaſon, to the ſentiments of the 
moſt admired authors of the preſent age, and 
to the convincing arguments of experience, 
which have for their ſupport the intire appro- 
bation of enlightened * men in every 
part of the world. 


— no argument, or reaſon to break that 
faſcinating charm, which lulls your ſenſes to 
ſteep in the lap of foul venality, and gluts your 

| > depraved 
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depraved appetites in the gorgeous pleaſures 

of a court? Call to your aid a remembrance 
of the glorious ſtruggles which your illuſtrious 
anceſtors have made for liberty ; recolle& the 
| horrid civil war which the follies of the ill- 


fated Charles brought upon his country, 


which ended with his own deſtruction, and the 
overthrow of the government, when anarchy 
was prevented by a bold uſurper, whoſe mi- 


litary fame gave him a power to ſupport the 


ſemblance of a government, thus preventing 
a general wreck which the prudence of a leſs 


imperious and intrepid conqueror could not 


have done. A nation rebelling againſt a go- 
vernment, and not againſt a King, will not, be 
ſo calily appeaſed. To calculate upon contin- 
gencies is folly. To wait until the gathering 


ſtorm burſts over your heads would be ſtupid. 


Look on every fide, and you will ſee cauſe 
for complaint. A national debt accumulating; 


the neceſſaries of life riſing i in price; the pre- 


miums of trade leſſening} ; the poor increaſing ; 


our manufactories moving to other countries; 
and no means are made uſe of by government 


to avert the growing calamity: but on the 


intended to accelerate the direful — 


contrary, a conduct is obſerved which —_ 


Gophe. 8 
More 
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More than twenty years ſince, Lord Chat- 
ham thought that it was neceſſary to © in- 
« fuſe a portion of new health into the confli 
« ftution to enable it to bear its infirmities. 
What would be the opinion of that great man 
had he lived at the preſent day, after the re- 
peated, ſhameful, and flagrant abuſes, that 
have been practiſed fince he retired from the 
ſtage of this world, and ſince the complexion 
of the affairs of men has fo materiall 
changed? 5 


« However diſtinguiſhed, by rank or pro- 
<« perty, in the rights of freedom, we are all 
equal as we are all Engliſhmen; the leaſt 
* conſiderable man among us has an intereſt 
* equal tq the proudeſt nobleman, in the 
e laws and conſtitution of his country, and 1s 
e equally called upon to make a generous 
contribution in ſupport of them; whether it 
< be the heart to conceive, the underſtanding 


4 co direct, or the hand to execute.“ How 
very much are the privileges of men abridged 


by the very nature of the preſent ſyſtem of 

repreſentation? (to ſay nothing of the abuſes). 

The qualifications to vote for a member of 

parliament, are unnatural in the extreme; 

without uniformity, or political wiſdom, for 
* Junius, | 


N 2 their 
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their original object. Chartered inſtitutions 

had been made in times of anarchy, for the 
purpoſe of accommodation; at other times, 
as a matter of favour: and while 3 
(as they are prepoſterouſly called) 
intitled to a vote, a ſubſtantial and 0 = 
yeoman, or farmer, though a valuable 

member of ſociety, and belonging to that 
claſs of men, whoſe induſtry and care con- 
ſtitutes the baſes of riches of every coun- 
try, is excluded from a ſuffrage in the choice 


of men delegated to guard and protect the li- | 
berties of a country. 


- This ſyſtem, which appears in a great mea 
ſure to have been the effect of chance; or if 
it ever had an object, it has been continued 
- long after that object ceaſed; and was, for a 
length of time, thought juſt in the eyes of 
the nation, from that ſacred regard in which 
they hold the pledges and engagements of 
their anceſtors; ; but it has been uſed by go- 
vernment as an effectual engine for its deſpo- 
 tiſm. This repugnance to the diſſolution of 
engagements does the higheſt honour to that 
integrity which has acquired ſo much glory 
and pre-eminence to the name of Britons; 
and while in the end it was likely, in any way, 
to ſecure proſperity and fair adminiſtration, 
deer the 


— 


the ſyſtem was admired for its venerable age, 
and from having been practiſed by our im- 
mediate forefathers ; but the imperfection is 
diſcovered; our confidence is loſt ; ruin ſtares 
us in the face. We have examined the code 
of nature, and find that anceſtors have no 
right to bind their heirs for ever. Every go- 
vernment which runs counter to the end of 
its inſtitution (which is the happineſs, and not 
the miſery, of mankind) requires tobe changed. 


Mr. Burke, ſpeaking on the affairs of India, 
December 1, 1783, ſaid, That all political 
power which is ſet over men; that all pri- 

e vileges claimed or exerciſed in excluſion of 
them, being wholly artificial, and, for ſo 
« much a derogation from the natural equa- 
« lity of mankind at large, ought to be ſome 

* way or other exerciſed ultimately for their 

© benefit. If, ſaid he, continuing, this is 

© true, with regard to every ſpecies of politi- 


\ *©* cal dominion, and every deſcription of com- 


% mercial privilege, none of which can be 


ol original, and ſelf-derived rights, or grants 


„for the mere benefit of the holders, then 
4 ſuch rights or privileges, or whatever elſe 
« you pleaſe to call.them, are all, in the 
& ſtricteſt ſenſe, a truſt; and it is the nature 


“and efſence of every truſt to be rendered ac- 
" * countable, L 


ES) 


ce countable, and even totally to ceaſe, when 
tit ſubſtantially varies, from the purpoſes, 
„ fox which alone it could have a lawful 
r 


How far the charters, or particular immu- | 


'  nities, which have been granted at the dif- 


ferent. periods of our government, have ſub- 
ſtantially varied from the end or ſpirit of 
ſuch grants, I think muſt be ſufficiently ob- 
vious to every man willing to think, and 
candid enough to acknowledge the reſult of 
his thinking, without my dilating upon the 
ſubject. The reaſons of which variation are 
in common ſenſe, and its dangerous effects 
are to be found from daily experience. 


I I ſhould be glad to know from what ana- 
logy of thinking it can be expected, that a 
ſyſtem of government acting upon the ſame 
ſprings, is to produce more ſalutary effects 
than it has done heretofore. I preſume no 
man will- be hardy enough to ſay, that our 
government has been in every degree a proſ-- 
perous one; and that the frequent abuſes 
that have been committed, are not a deroga- 
tion from the happineſs of the ſubject. Is it 
to be preſumed, that this country will produce 
greater, and better men than have yet ſat at 
VVV the 
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the helm of affairs; or that their economy 
and abilities for finance, will praduce a fyſtem 
by which national burthens will be removed ? 
or is it poſſible that any man is capable of 
wiſhing, that the preſent ruinous meaſures may 
go on, until the debt is wiped away with 
a ſpunge? Let that happen when it will, (may 
Heaven avert ſo diſgraceful an event,) diſorder 
and anarchy will crumble the fabric of our 
conſtitution 3 into nothing. 


An this foſtem does not ſeem to promiſe 
more ſalutary effects in future, except to thoſe 
who may have conſulted aftrologers, or haye 
been furniſhed, in their delirious dreams, with 
a prepoſſeſſion that ſomething like a phæno- 
menon will appear, whoſe ſupernatural facul- 
ties will ſave the nation, it can be in no 
wiſe preſumptuous, ſhould I attempt to ex- 

amine candidly, and coolly, into the natural. 
| tendency of ſuch a government; not intirely 
as it has acted, but as it is moſt likely to ope- 
rate in future; taking into conſideration the 
change of affairs in the different parts of the 
world, and the operations of the wheels of 
commerce clogged with the intereſt of nearly 
£.300,000,000, beſides the expences of go- 
vernment, which ſeem to be increaſing, be- 
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fides a numefous royal S to dapper, 


b „— * will call incregſe alſo. 


England ere great "tual eee 
and has hitherto poſſeſſed” greater artificial 
one's from the comparative ſuperiority. of her 
conſtitution. ' Maritime almoſt from nature, 
ſo that while her induſtrious inhabitants have 
acquired a ſuperiority over other countries, in 
the excellence and variety of her artificial pro- 


ductions, her navy has protected her commerce, 


and brought home riches from every part of 


the globe. Encouragement has been given to 
every art, and a career of victorious ſueceſſes 


have made her almoſt ſovereign miſtreſs of the 
world; the eclat of her fame, extended to 


every part of it, while teeming plenty, which 


overſpread the iſland, made us believe that our 


government was the moſt perfect that human 


wiſdom could invent, and that nature had 


— 


created us ſuperior beings ; we almoſt forgot 


partial diſtreſſes from the comparative miſe- 


ries of the people of other nations ; and in 


this deluſion of perfection of our conftitution, - 


we bore with the abuſes of our government, 
flattered with the pleaſing hope, that every 
new Minifter would introduce a more whole- 


_ ſyſtem, until that diſaſterous war of 


America, 
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America, brought with it ſuch a load of evils, 
that we began to reflect upon the nature of 

all governments, and found, in the very 

heart of our own, principles calculated to en- 
gender ambition; principles dangerous to the 
peace of every country, and ever counteracting 
the firſt, and moſt important, end of civiliza- 
tion, which is peace and proſperity. . It is the 
prerogative of the ſupreme executive power to 
to make war and peace at pleaſure. To diſ- 
ſolve, prorogue, and convene Parliament at 
will: And the Crown has alſo power to 
ſuborn and controul Parliament, by the many 
places of honor and profit in its gift; and by 


the ſupport of chartered companies, and un- 
equal 1 


This PINS the objects of which have 
produced ſo many miſchiefs, we neither have, 
nor can have, any ſecurity againſt; while the 
government remains 1n its preſent ſtate, na- 
tional burthens are liable to be increaſed. A 
war of five years, if not more, than uſually 
| ſucceſsful, would in all probability cauſe a 
national. bankruptcy. Expences of. every 
kind increaſe in a rapid proportion; when the 


prices of raw materials are as enormous as the 
| preſent government expences and intereſt of 
„ 1 our 


. 8 


charges upon the neceſſaries of life, and the 


: 
l 
: 
„ 
1 
1 
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our debt neceſſarily make them. Examine 
for a moment the riſe and increaſe of the pre- 
ſent debt. Somewhere about a century ſince, 

the firſt part was incurred, the different 


wars, Sc. had made it about 46,9 564,623 . 


in the year 1739; after the peace of Aix-la- 


Chapelle, in 1748, it amounted to 73, 293, 3131. 


à war of nine years only added 31,338 ,689/. 
at the commencement of the war in 1755, the 
funded debt amounted to 72,289,67 30. at the 
loſe of that war it already amounted to 
122,603, 3361. Mark the rapid increafe in 


the twenty years incluſive, from 1763 until 


1783, when it was * to amount to 


8 


The 3 a be, even without : 


the addition of any further burthens ; that, 


if the debt is not leſſened by ſome means, our 


n and trade muſt de ruined. 


Ametics. is 4 rapidly in different 
branches of manufactures; ten or twenty | 


years, which is of ſo little conſequence in 


| try, produces a vaſt change in an infant 


one like America, where the inhabitants are 


found to- double every twenty or five-and- 


. yeats,. where the ed of proviſions 


18 
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is little more than one-third of what it is 
in England; and where the price of a large 


proportion of raw materials for manufae- 
turing is ſtill lower, which more than counter- 


balances the inconvenience * from the 


maehen dm 8 — 
not ſo conſiderable for many articles as for- 
merly, and will cnſequently he proportionably 
leſs every year, while our trade is ſo burthen- 
ed. Our artificers, ne longer eneouraged at 
home, but inticed abroad, axe migrating, and 
will continue to migrate bet te America, and 
France, until the low ebb. ef emmexee, no 
longer able to ſupport the indufirigus fair 
trader, clamours and diſcontent will burſt the 
fetters of abuſe, and every horror ef cixil diſ- 
cord will expiate for the wrongs of injured. ei- 
tizens. The lafery of your property. wilt net 
de more 2 than that of yeux Nerlans, 
: _ The de foe e n ha bee more 
— by: former acquired wealth, than 
by latter proſperity; accumulated treaſures 
have ſupported national demands; and while 
che coffers, which were vlled with the cary- 
ings of years of induſtry, have been drained, 
the — of the nation has N miſtaken 
O2 for 
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for a flouriſhing condition ; the greateſt de- 
luſion which can be practiſed N a people 
in their ſenſes, _ 


The middling claſs of tradeſmen, who are the 
main props of commerce, can with difficulty 
exiſt from the great demands for taxes, the 
very high price of the neceſſaries of life, and 
the comparative ſmall profits upon their buſi- 
neſs. Every ſpecies of fraud has been invented 


by the poverty of buſineſs. While laws have 
been multiplied, the evil has been extended. 


Crimes originate more from neceſſity than 


from the natural turpitude ofo men. It is the 
wiſdom of government more to prevent, than 


to N cximes, * 
n 


e into our Faſt awd; Weſt-India 


iis and you will find the former is not 
more baneful to the true ſpirit of commerce 


than it is ruinous to the nation. The ad- 


vantages of the latter have been upon the de- 


celine for many years, as was ſufficiently ſtated 
to the Houſe of Commons, by the ſugar re- 
finers, in the year 1781, proving its rapid 
decline for the then laſt eight years; and, in 
that year, which was the moſt miſerable of 
the whole in profit, we had the additional 
iſlands of Tobago, 8 Euſtatius, St. Martin's, 


and 
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and the ſettlements of Demaurary, and 
Eſſequibo, and our fleet protected that 
trade. Examine the ſtate of the ſame trade 
fince that period, and you will find, that 
"EA the Aitrrhalces in the — lands 


1 „en Muſcovado ſugars, which i in 1755 were wok 
only 26s. or 275.,, in the winter of 1776 ſold at 505.3 
ſince that period they have ſometimes ſold for 60s. and 
upwards; in June, 1779, at the amazing price of 
70. During the war which commenced in 1755 they 

Jold from 325. to 38 5. per cut. 

. Stated by the ſugar-refiners to Perkenunt 3 in 1 78 To, 
8 " From 1783 to 1787, the ſame ſugars averaged about 
5 485 per cw. at preſent the price is 805. As this ſtate- 
-ment is undoubtedly juſt, it clearly proves that the price 
has been gradually riſing ; and that the preſent high price 
is not intirely owing to the inſurrections in San Do- 
mingo; it indubitably originates from the nature of the 
monopoly, as it is notorious, that there was at one time 
this ſeaſon more ſugar in London, than the 8 
could find warehouſes to ſtore. 
It appears by a note annexed to the reaſons, ſtated to 
Houfe of Commons, by the ſame, for repealing ſevergl 
acts of parliament reſpecting duties paid on foreign or 
prize-ſugar, © that a few years previous to that date, 
« yiz. 1781, there were an hundred and fifty-nine ſugar 
« houſes at work in London ;—and then about one hun- 
« dred and fix houſes, many of which were to let ;* and 
- this number has ſince declined conſiderably. That upon 

what principle of policy the ſyſtem of Weſt-India 


affairs is continued, after it has obviouſly tended to 


jeſſen the revenue, transfer the manufactory of ſugar- 
--xefining abroad, is ' inconceivable, but as it is another 
prop to favoprigilm and -patronage, 


2 1 


eule to ſome people, but it may end feriouſly 
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R has been little more preductivo. I. 
odipus ſyſtem of flavery, as repugnant to the 
feeling of humanity as that monopoly is 
hurtful to the trade, in a few years (when the 
reſtoration af order takes place in the French 
government ; and, when it recovers from the 
devaſtations, which have been produced by 
an injured people thirſting for freedom) will 
ics it to a moſt deplorable condition, The 
high price of ſugar, and the diſhonourable 
means by which it is produced, have already 
determined thouſands of reſpectable humane 


people to debar themſelves the uſe of it; their 
ſympathetic minds deteſting luxuries, wrong 
a obtained, — Gelicious, | fl PIER 


This _— be a ſubject of mirth Fen Adi 


with the nation. When the exceffive charges 


of government, and the low premiums, of 
" buſineſs, with the decline of manufaQtories 
and commerce, forces a rigid &conomy upon 


e induftrious part of the nation, and thep 


hardly enables them to live, a goverament 


becomes more oppreſſive than the patience 


of freemen will ſubmit to, without demand- 
ing the removal of abuſes, Nothing can be 


elearer to common ſenſe than that the pre- 
ſent groving diftreſſes, ſo far as the proſpe- 
: rity | 


continued, the demands muſt be the ſame 


Enn) 
rity of the èountty is chhcerned, originate 
from the exceſlive demands made by govern- 
ment; and, that While the preſent fyſtem 3 


and admitting we are not to have the raree- 
ſhew of armament over again, there does not 
ſeem to be any means within the comprehen- 
ſion, or at leaſt within the diſpoſition of go- 
vernment, by which theſe demands are to be 


From the cloſe of the American war util 

the year 1787, When the Dutch affair hap- 
pened, this country enjoyed profound repole ; 
every exertion had been made, and though 
the Minifter boaſted of a ſurplus, ſtill it ap- 


| - pears a matter of doubt, whether or not the 


- expenditure did not exceed the receipt of 
thoſe years? The ſame tranquility exiſted 
from that epocha until the rupture with 
Spain, a ſpace of three years more; go- 
vernment was perfectly ſettled, the Miniſter 
had every thing his own way, the affairs of 
| France were in an unſettled ſtate, a commer- 
cial treaty had been entered into which gave 
this country every afhftance and benefit that 
trade would afford. The Americans, fcarcely 
Clear of their ſwaddling clothes, and not re- 
oavered from that * which the Frofeſſion 
1 | 5 
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dilections return for the manufactures of the 


mother country, and almoſt every foreign 
article, which they uſed, was ſent from Eng- 
land until the whole ſpecie, which had been 
carried there by both the Engliſh and French 

was re-exported, and centered with us. When 


they no longer had credit, or means to pur- 


chaſe, neceſſity then ſet them to work; ſtill it 


does not appear, that with all theſe advantages, 


government ever ſeriouſly thought that it 
was poſſible to reduce the debt. What will 
be the natural conſequence ſince circum- 
ſtances have changed ſo much in favour of 


America and France? Clearly, that the trade 
of this country muſt be till more oppreſſed, 
if a remedy is not immediately applied. 


1 muſt beg leave to aſk, What ſecurity the 
Conſtitution, as it now is, affords for ſuch a 


- "remedy? What ſecurity have we in the 


Conſtitution, for a juſt diſcharge of the duty 
of Parliament? We firſt appeal to you; and, 


if you cannot contrive one, we muſt appeal 
to a higher power, the will of the many. 


Your welfare and dignity would as much de- 


pend upon it, as our proſperity, was it poſſi- 


ble to detach Parliament from the people. 
What ſecurity is there that Parliament 
h ſhalt 
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ſmhall be annually aſſembled, except that the 5 
ſupplies are voted only for a year? Thus 
leaving the moſt important tranſactions to 
_ neceſſity ; and, inſtead of meeting at regular 
and ſtated periods, eſtabliſhed by law, being 
ſubject not only to variation, according to the 
caprice and humour of Miniſters, but pre- 
ferring a government of faſtidious changes to 
a permanent ſyſtem ; thus ſubjecting the con- 
venience of a whole nation to the indulgence 
or whim of a Miniſter, and giv ing ſtrangers 
a convincing proof, that ours 1s more a go- 
vernment of temper than a government upon 
fixed and certain principles. | 


Was not Parliament prorogued in the laſt 
| ſeſſion, at a time when a moſt important con- 
ſtitutional bill had paſſed unanimouſly through | 


the Houſe of Commons, thereby the pri- 


vileges of the people ſuſpended; nay, even 
_ trampled upon, by the arbitrary deciſions, 
in caſes of trials for libels, by jury? Do 
not pretend to ſay, by way of apology for 
che Houle of Lords, that was intirely the ef- 
fect of neceſſity. Whenever did a juſt and 
equitable government ſuffer the liberty of 
one of its citizens to be endangered merely for 
its convenience? When..did a moderate, go- 
vernment a& in contempt of the fondeſt 
ER wiſhes 
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wiſhes of a collected empire! ? It was an indig- 


nity as — as its author i is — 


ro THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
| RR Lots, Eire 1 

TT is the wiſdom of our admired conſtitu- 
tion to be compoſed of three parts; the ex- 


ecutive by a chief magiſtrate, the legiſla- 
tive by two Houſes of Parliament, with ſome 


privileges we know in common, others pe- 
culiar to each. The ſupreme judicature re- 


Aides in yours. Your births, your dignified 
eſtates, and hereditary diſtinctions, would 


induce us to believe you were above every 


meanneſs ; your particular effence is that of. 
being a poiſe between the people and the 
Crown; and that potential fountain of juſtice, 


which ought to feſide with you, promiſes 


that emanation of wiſdom and equity , which 


alone can render a diſtinction of men bear- 
* who are by nature equal. 5 


While Alele expected effects flow from 


vent deciſions; voti will be regarded as a ne- 


ceſfary branch 6f the legiſlature ; but ſhould 
you: continue to deviate from it materially, 
uiries will be müde into the nature and 
fupport of your diſtinQions, which are pretty 
n, 
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generally known already to be entirely owing 
to the continuation of primogenitureſhip. The 
dangers flowing from ſuch a ſyſtem have been 

too fatally experienced ; for while your eſtates 
go wholly. to the eldeſt branch of your 
families, you are obliged 40 look for appoint- 


ments in the gift of government for your 


Younger ſons; the very acceptance of which 
amounts to a fale of your political opinions; 
and this i is the lource of all our calamities, 


It is dot ſulficient, that while one-fourth 


of the nation are baſking 1 in the radiance of A 


the perfection of arts, that another fourth 
| ſhould be miſerable, while the other half are 

ſcarcely comfortable. No, my Lords; this is 
got the end of government. Conſult 
own feelings as men, and your dignity/ as 
Peers; for a moment, then aſk, and let thoſe 
noble ſentiments, which you are uppoſed 
to inherit, if they can, anſwer in tlie affirma- 
tive. 


It is not my intention to trouble your Lord- 
ſhips with a diſſertation upon the ſubject of 
abuſes, which have grown to ſo enormous 
a ſize. Vou have only to examine into the 
conduct of miniſters for the laſt twenty years, 
to feel, I preſume, the compleateſt conviction, 
P42 OT OS that, 
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infallibly overthrow. — thing fubſtantial. 
A new conſtruction may ariſe when here- 


ditary diſtinctions will be no more: men of 
experience, and acknowledged talents may 


form a poiſe equally effectual without the : 


dangers and unnatural fyftem of creating uſe- 


leſs employments merely for proviſion for the 


younger branches of families of rank. 


It is in the power of Parliament tenprevent 


2 general wreck. Lou are ſtill reſpected, my 


Lords, for the virtues of your forefathers, 


though we have beheld with indignation the 


ſpurious mixture which a facrifice of principle 
has produced, and lament that the only good 


to be expected from the nature of your poli- 


tical elevation, is perverted into a vehicle of 


contempt and abuſe. 


The object of every government is the 1 
pineſs of the governed, to be equally and per- 


manently difpenſed, and whenever a govern- 
ment does not ſecure it, depend upon it, the 


people will have recourſe to firſt principles. 
You may for a time prevent it by what is cal- 


led in ariſtocratical language, an efficient exe- 


cutive government, that is, by a Phalanx of 
I | officers, 
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officers, penſioners, and dependents, ſupport- 


ed by an army. 


A criminal can only bear a certain degree of 
torture without expiring : a free people will 


not expire. Whenever the laſh of abuſe 
touches the quick, their animation will be 


rouſed. 


When we contemplate the name of a noble- 


man, we ſuppoſe there 1s ſomething ſuperior 
belonging to him; but what a degradation of 
thought, when we find him ſomething leſs than 
a man: prove, my Lords, to the Britiſh em- 
pire, and to the world, that you merit this 


diſtinction of rank; prove yourſelves the 


guardians of your countries rights, and 


not acceſſaries to its wrongs; and teach 


Engliſhmen, in the renovation of their decay- 
cel, but glorious, conſtitution, to reverence 


your order by your intrepidity in their be- 
half; and while the ſplendour of your virtues 


gives a luſtre to your rank, continue to en- 


joy the blandiſhments which the magnitude 
of your fortunes affords you. It is not that 


we envy you, we want more ſubſtantial and 
ineſtimable gifts; we want only, my Lords, 
the reſtitution of our long abuſed privileges. 
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/ 
TO THE KING. 


; SIR, 0 
REVERENCE is due to a firſt magiſtrate, 


and decency to every gentleman, and while 
I obſerve both te your Majeſty, I flatter my- 


ſelf I ſhall neither incur your diſapprobation, 
or the cenſure of —ͤ— 


The follies of youth, and the 1 inexperience 


of a chief magiſtrate, to à certain degree are 


equally excuſable, particularly when a bad 


education has laid the foundation of their er- 


rors; it is then the governor and not the man 


who is to blame. Your Majeſty has hi- 
therto found ample allowance in the genero- 
fity of the nation for his former miſtaken and 


ruinous Politics. 


Educated as you were, under the influefice 
of men whole politics were as tyrannic as their 
ſervility was ſhameful and odious, it was not 


much to be wondered at, that the firſt 'mea- 
ſures of your government bore ſo frightful a 


complexion, | Devoted to domeſtic repoſe, as 
you were, which did honour to you as a huf- 
band and as a father, it was equally to be ex- 


. that the * of your juvenile fa- 


vourites | 


| vourites would prevail. But after ſo inglorious 


a war as forced one half of yourempiretorevoh, 
and after incurring a moft alarming and dan- 
gerous expence, with the final loſs of that half, 
ſomething, at leaſt, was to be expected from 
your age and experience. Still your Majeſty 
ſeems to have preferred his own tranquility 
to any exertion for the comforts and happineſs 
of your ſubjects, or to have miſtaken the 
means ne ceſſary to lead to that important end, 
whilethe ſame ä ſyſtem has been con- 
i tamed. 


. a ſtory told of one of the ancient kings 
of this country, © that to reprove the adula- 
tion of his courtiers, who endeavoured to 
4 perſuade him that he poſſefled more than 
„ human power, he cauſed himſelf to be 
<« ſeated in his royal robes on the ſea ſhore, 
< and, in the preſence of his nobles, com- 
„ manding the ſwelling waves not to proceed, 
*« ſaying, Thou art part of my dominion, 
therefore preſume not to touch the robes of 
4 thy Lord;” but the ſea rolling its uſual 
courle daſhed againft him, upon which he 
ſuddenly roſe up, and declared, How vain 
was the power of kings, and that He only 
* deferved that title, 'whoſe laws the heavens, 
the earth, and the ſea obey.“ I do not 


mean 
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mean to infer from this, that all kings are 
uſeleſs; on the contrary, while the forms of 


the conſtitution remain the ſame, the opera- 


tions of government will require a firſt magiſ- 
trate; and whether he-is called King, or ſu- 


preme magiſtrate, which is. a relative term, 
can in fact produce no difference. But I have 


quoted it that your Majeſty may make it a 
ſubject of your reflection, and that it may 


ſtimulate you to turn your thoughts to the 
operations of nature; guard yourſelf againſt 
the practice of inſidious paraſites, and pre- 


pare your mind to aſſiſt as chief magiſtrate, 
and as one of the branches of the conſtitu- 
tion, in removing thoſe abuſes, and amend- 
ing thoſe defective parts of it, which experi- 
ence, and the happy change of the times, 
prove ſufficiently to all good and candid men, 
is become neceſſary; which abuſes have been 


productive of ſo many miſchiefs, and which 


have ſerved no other purpoſe than to gratify 
the miſerable ambition of miniſters at the ex- 


pence of our comfort, and, in a great mea- 


ſure, of the happineſs of the whole Britiſh | 


empire, at the expence of your popularity 
and good name, heaping upon you abuſes 
and innuendo's which would degrade a pri- 
vate man, and which could not help to wound, 
in the moſt poignant manner, the ſenſibility of 


every 


ELLE 


every gentleman, and which are not more 
dangerous to the liberties of Engliſhmen, than 
they are to your Majeſty's crown. 


To have addreſſed the oY and the two 
Houſes of Parliament upon this neceſſity, and 
to have omitted taking notice of the firſt ma- 
giſtrate, who is equally concerned with the 
nation, would have been as much an error in 
judgment, as it would have been diſreſpectful 
to the conſtitution and to you. The fſplen- 
dour of the Crown muſt always depend upon 
the proſperity of the nation; and the greateſt 
glory of a king muſt always be the love and 
regard of his people. If theſe decay, you 
muſt fall together ; but national proſperity 
may be revived, when monarchy is no more. 


There is an elevation in a firſt magiſ- 
ſtrate, ſupported with an annual revenue of 
| 1,000,000 J. which ſeems a diſtinction ſuffici- 

ent to gratify the ambition of any human be- 
ing ; and while that is ſuſceptible of being 
made permanent, and the happineſs and fu- 
ture welfare of the people are thereby ſecured, 
I cannot ſuppoſe any rational and intelligep 
being would heſitate a moment to uſe ev 


means in their power that would facilitate 
the completion of ſo deſirable an end. 


2 _ Your 
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Your Majeſty has only to caft your eyes 
over the many. abuſes which have crept into 
government during your reign, to be made 
perfectly ſenſible of the cauſe of the many 
complaints which are daily made againſt go- 
vernment. You have only to examine and 
compare what has happened with what may 
happen again, to be ſatisfied of the dangerous 
diſorders growing out of the conſtitution. 


If your Majeſty has been in a different ha- 
bit of thinking, and which no doubt you have, 
and therefore have believed every thing which 
have been ſo violently complained of as 
abuſes, to be nothing more than the practice of 
the conſtitution, and which in no wiſe has 
been done, but for the honour and dignity 
of the Britiſh nation, I muſt candidly tell you, 
with every deference to your. underſtanding, 
that while many of the inconveniences which 
are complained of, flowed from the dangerous 
parts of a firſt magiſtrate's prerogatives, and 
which require to be abridged, many others 

were the effect of that luſt of ruling which 
your miniſters have practiſed too long with 
impunity, and which, in a late melancholy in- 
ſtance, (which gives me pain to recollect hu- 
man nature, in the moſt exalted ſituation, is 
not excluded from, ) ſhewed that they, in the 
8 1 plenitude 
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plenitude of power, which the practice of 
government, and not the conſtitution, has 
given them, ſet every thing at defiance, to 
fituations ſo delectable to ambitious minds. 


Your Majeſty, I hope, will excuſe me for 
touching upon ſo delicate an affair—a circum- 
ſtance in which the ſympathy of all good 
men were concerned for you, as a man feeling 
from the hand of Providence the deprivations 
our feeble natures are liable to; but it is from 
the leſſons of our misfortunes we are to learn 
experience, and from our afffictions that our 
natures become ſoftened, and give us a due 
ſenſe of the equality of ſublunary beings. He 
that could intentionally wound the feelings 
of any human creature who had been ſubject 


to ſuch a misfortune, muſt be worſe than Aa 


brute ; but it is only by looking to the bot- 
tom of things of this ſerious nature that we 
can ſpeak with preciſion, | 


We will reduce the queſtion of the regency 
to this ſhort iſſue. Were the Judges of the 
conſtitution and law, the Lords, my Lords 
the Biſhops, the Houſe of Commons, deci- 
ded in one way of thinking upon that great 
conſtitutional queſtion ? Is there a leading 
principle in the conſtitution by which they 
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could have been directed? Clearly there is; 
was it regarded? Your Majeſty, I be. 
has attended ſufficiently ſince your happy re- 
ſtoration to the proceedings upon that buſi- 
neſs, to know the ſtrange diverſity of ſenti- 
ments of the time, originated not more from 
the firſt impreſſion made in the Houſe of 


Commons by the oppoſite opinions, declared 


by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, than from a diſre- 
gard to hereditary ſucceſſion. Was not their 


uſing the Great Seal, in the manner they did, 
acting in contempt of royal authority, treat- 


ing the laws, conſtitution, and the validity of 
affixing that ſeal by virtue of the authority of - 


a firſt magiſtrate, with the moſt ſhameful in- 
dignity, thereby giving a flagrant example to 
the nation, and to the world, that ariſtocratical 


influence rules every thing, and governs not 


by fixed laws, or principles, but by caprice 
or intereſt; which is as dangerous to you 


and to your family, as it is good and whole · 
ſome to government. 


What oak have been the conſequence, 


if your amiable ſon, the Prince, had declared 
his right, with a determination to have ſup- 
ported it? which I have heard he was adviſed. 


to do; but declined it with a moderation and- 


Judgment, which do the higheſt honour. to 


his 
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his heart as well as to his underſtanding. A 


civil war, in crumbling the empire, might 
have left it without a Crown. 


Under the influence of your ſenſibility, Sir, 


you may have thought yourſelf, on the firſt 
moment of your recovery, highly obliged to 
your friends ; but I preſume your temperate 
moments of reflection muſt have convinced 


you, that it was their regard for place and do- 
minion, at the expence of every thing ſacred, 
that produced thoſe warm expreſſions of 


loyalty ; the ſincerity of which will. be 


doubted by men of the world, even when the 
declaration is not a ſoleciſm in principle. 


The way to have ſerved your Majeſty, and to 
have given proof of their attachment to here- 


ditary ſucceſſion, would have been to have 


ſupported that principle, and the peculiar pri- 


vileges of magiſtracy as given by the conſti- 


tution, and not to have mutilated them merely 
for the purpoſe of ſecuring to themſelves 


their places and emoluments at the reſtora- 


tion of your health, which was not to be pre- 
ſumed : But, after giving a mortal wound 


to the conſtitution, and a convincing proof 


to the world of its inſtability and imper- 
fections. 
| Frequent 
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Frequent profeſſions of friendſhip are al- 
ways ſuſpicious; but when a man talks aloud, 


and openly avows it, depend upon it he has 


ſome ſelfiſh purpoſe to ſerve. It is from the 
actions of a man, and not from his words, 


that we are enabled to form a proper Judg- 


ment of the rectitude of his heart. 


1 believe no man that ever firſt debauched 


Innocence, and then left it to the miſeries of an 


afflited boſom, to ſigh away its tender ſoul 
in the melancholy ſituation, which a baſe 


betrayer and deſerter had left it in, ever yet 
| was to be depended upon. Intereſt and royal 
mee may work miracles, but they 


muſt be of a kind that would diſgrace a 
profeſe Juggler. 


Call upon Parliament as firſt magiſtrate, 
tell them the complaints of your people, and 


pour own internal conviction, ſhews to you, 
in the ſtrongeſt light, the deluſion that you 


have ſo long groped in; tell them with a 
tone of magiſtracy, and in the dignified lan- 


guage of truth, how precarious will be the 


happineſs and proſperity of your affectionate 
ſubjects, the ſafety of your own Crown; but 
above all the glory and ſalvation of the Britiſh 
nation, if the ſame imperfect ſyſtem 1s not 
changed; 
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changed; prove to your people, and to the 


world, that your former government was 
wholly the conſequence of a bad education, 
and the wicked advice of unprincipled ſo- 


phiſts; that the happineſs and comforts of 
your induſtrious and generous people were 
always the firſt object of your heart, and that 


to atone for former errors, and raiſe a mo- 
nument of glory to immortalize the wiſdom 


of a Britiſh Parliament; that it is your earn- 


eſt deſire that they will take into their moſt 
ſerious conſideration, the unequal repreſenta- 


tion of your people; the oppreſſive loads of 


taxes, with which years of folly, and ru- 


inous ambition have charged the neceſſaries 
of life, not more diſtreſſing to the honeſt la- 
borious poor, than it is dangerous to the com- 


mercial intereſts of the nation, which 1 is one 


of the firſt objects of parliamentary care, and 
upon which the rank of Great-Britain, a- 
mongſt other nations, muſt ever depend; 
tell them, that you are convinced, that 


until the conſtitution acquires ſtability, and a 
durable form, the welfare of this country is 
not in a more precarious ſituation than the 


exiſtence of monarchy; and that you are 


ready to aid, with all the powers with which a 
chief magiſtrate is inveſted, to amend and alter, 


in any ſhape, the conſtitution, to that order and 
1 | form, 
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ſenſible with you, how much the proſperity of 
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form, moſt likely to afford permanent { 


rity, general comfort, and felicity ; that you 
are convinced for this end ſacrifices muſt be 
made, by the different branches of govern- 


ment, to the people, or rather that you muſt 
return them thoſe privileges which have been 


uſurped in times of confuſion and diftreſs ; 


that your moral duty and political intereſt 


call upon you, as firſt magiſtrate and pro- 


| teQtor of your faithful ſubjects, to make uſe 


of their confederated labours, in remedying 
theſe growing evils, which have taken deep 


root in the rank foil of corruption and contu- 
melious pride; that a monſter is generating, 


which, if not ſmothered in embryo, will over- 
turn every thing, that the induſtry of ages, 
the accumulated talents, genius, and wiſdom 


of our forefathers has produced, which is 


beautiful and elegant. Call their attention to 
the enormous national debt which clogs the 


wheels of induſtry, enhances the price of 
manufactured articles, and thereby ſuffers 
other nations, who have had the wiſdom to 


appropriate uſeleſs property to the diſcharge 


of national burthens; and who are profiting 


by.the inventions of your ingenious people, 
to riſe to more ſplendour, and greater wealth 
and comfort ; tell them they muſt be equally 


this 


* 
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this eountry depends upon the encourage- 
ment given to its laborious inhabitants. That 
when their inventions become diſſeminated, 
and other countries profit by the labours of 
your ingenious artizans, with the advantage 
of that proportional cheapneſs of proviſions, 
which leſs charges upon the profits of in- 
duſtry will neceflarily produce it is then 
that rivalry will produce clamours and diſ- 
content in the workſhops, which will riſe 
into riots and: rebelhon in the ſtreets. Aſſure 

them, they have only to conſult information, 
which is undoubted, to know that great part 
of the moſt valuable inventions, inventions 
which have been the principal cauſe of the 
brilliancy of our commerce for years paſt, are 

already tranſported, and ſome time ſince in 
action both in America and France, though 
acts of parliament have been paſſed interdict- 
ing their removal; they proving the fallacy 
of that narrow ſyſtem of policy, which looks 
for general ſecurity and increaſing wealth 
any where but in the encouragement which 
is given to induſtry and trade, in-the cheap- 
- neſs of the neceſſaries of life, in deſtroying 
monopolies, and in equalizing the privileges 
of commerce; tell them that it is from the en- 
couragement given by the wiſdom and equity 
of ** laws, that your loyal and generous 
R ſubjects, 
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fubjects, will ever riſe to that pre- emĩnener 


which has hitherto been their peculiar glory 
and boaſt. Join with your faithful, but op- 
preſſed people, in remonſtrating againſt the 


renewal of that hateful charter to the India 


Company, which has been productive of ſo 
many mitchiefs; and ſhew, by that analogy of 


reaſon, whih all men of ſenſe have adopted, 
that every ſpecies of monopoly is as detri- 
mental to trade as it is an encroachment upon 


the privileges of citizenſhip. Tell them, that 


the voice of reaſon, the feelings of . 
and the blaze of evidence, juſtly eall upon their 
ſenſibility, policy, and dignity, as Britiſh le- 

giſlators to interpoſe their wiſdom in behalf 
of the poor flaves in the Wel- Indies *, who | 


are 


Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or leſs recti- 


fied and fwayed by reaſon. When one hears of negroes, 
who, upon the death of their maſters, or upon changing 
their fervice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as it fre- 
quently happens in our American plantations, who can 
forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf 
in ſo dreadful a manner? What might not that ſavage 


_ greatneſs of foul which appears in thefe poor wretches, 
on many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly civilized ? 


and what colour of excufe can there be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies, that we 


ſhould not put them upon the common n foot of humanity z 
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are treated with a cruelty which would ſhock 
the greateſt tyrant that ever diſgraced human 
nature, ſay, that your pride is wounded by 
the repreſentations of thoſe wanton depreda- 
tions, which the Engliſh have been com- 
mitting upon the rights and privileges of men 
in almoſt every part of the globe, and of 
which the general conſent and teſtimony 
of mankind evinces the truth, while they 
have been claiming the. benefits of freedom 
themſelves. That if theſe evils cannot be 
entirely removed, you truſt, in their wiſdom, 

ſome regulations at leaſt might be made, which 
would alleviate the ſufferings. of thoſe op- 
preſſed ſlaves, whoſe very name is an odium, 

as diſgraceful to Engliſhmen as it is diſho- 
nourable to their inhuman tyrannic maſters. 


Finally tell them, that imperfections, which 


had their origin in the inexperience of our 
glorious anceſtors, have grown into multi- 


plied, extravagant, and dangerous abuſes; 
abuſes which call aloud for the collected wiſ- 


that we ſhould not only ſet an inbenibcane fine upon the 
man who murders them; nay, that we ſhould, as much 
as in us lies, cut thera off from the proſpect of happi- 
neſs in another world as well as in this; and deny them 


that which we look upon as the proper means for at- | 
n. it. FE 
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dom of the nation to remove them; delay 
may be ruinous; extraordinay caſes require 


vigor and boldeſs; there are periods in the 
affairs of government, when a timid prudence 


muſt always prove fatal. 


The only fair way to judge of f things is by 


| compariſon. The ill-adviſed uſurpations of 


the unfortunate Charles, or the ambition of 
his favourite Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
was not more odious to the people of thoſe 


times, than the tyranny of many abuſes 
which now exiſt, are, to a large proportion 


of the people of the preſent day. You, Sir, 
have only to recollect, that thoſe © illuſtrious 
« ſtruggles which vindicated this empire from 


* hereditary ſervitude, recorded that valuable 
t * doctrine, that truſt abuſed was revocable,” 5 


Iimes have ahered | The 3 revo- 
lution is over! Freedom is extending itſelf 
rapidly over Europe! Paine's book has been 
read with avidity by all n of men in the 
three Fingdoms ! . 


It is not my intention to alarm your Ma- 
jeſty's fears; far from it, Eyery- good man 
muſt view, with ſecret dread and horror, the 
appronebing eriſis, when the proud diſtinction 


1 
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of men muſt bend to that ſtate, which was 
coeval with the creation, if no timely remedy 
is applied to an unhealthy conſtitution, 


I ſhall conclude this addreſs, with quoting a 
paſſage from one of Junius's letters, written 
almoſt two-and-twenty years ſince; and if it 

then was diſregarded by your Majeſty's mi- 
niſters, I flatter myſelf, you have too much 

prudence, and wiſdom, to diſregard it at 
the preſent day, after experience muſt have 
taught you, to reverence a name which is an 


ernament to human nature, and which has 


given a luſtre to truth and to the Engliſh lan- 
guage, equally calculated to arreſt our ad- 
5 — and ſecure our eſteem, 


„ What is the dignity of the Crown, 
© though it were really maintained; What 
* js the honour of Parliament, ſuppoſing it 
could exiſt without any foundation of in- 
* tegrity and juſtice — Or, what is the vain 
reputation of firmneſs, even if the ſcheme 
of government were uniform and con- 
ſiſtent, compared with the heart-felt af- 
6 . of the people, with the happi- 
4 neſs and ſecurity of the royal family, or 
* even with the grateful acclamations of the 
* Whatever ſtile of contempt 
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& may * adapted by Miniſters, or Parlia- 
ments, no man ſincerely deſpiſes the voice 
„4 of the Engliſh nation. The Houſe of 
« Commons are only interpreters, whoſe 
duty it is to convey the ſenſe of the people 
<« faithfully to the Crown. If the interpre- 
tation be falſe, or imperfect, the conſtitu- 
„ ent powers are called upon to deliver their 
e own ſentiments. This ſpeech is rude, but 
intelligible ; their geſtures fierce, but full 
* of explanation. Perplexed by ſopbiſtries, 
* their honeſt eloquence riſes into action. 
« Their firſt appeal was to the integrity of 
their repreſentatives; the ſecond to the 
“ King's juſtice ; the laſt argument of the 
people, whenever they have recourſe to 
“it, will carry more, perhaps, than perſua- 
ſion to Parliament, or ſupplication to 2 
1 Throne. 
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